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THE WHEELMAN for APRIL. 


THE WHEELMAN will begin its second volume with the April number, PustisHEep 
Marcu 20TH, which will contain a large number of attractive articles, accompanied by 
numerous fine illustrations. 
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H. C. Bunner, Editor of Puck; A. S. Parsons, Vice-President L. A. W.; 
S. Conant Foster, the ** Poet-Wheelman,” and other able writers, will contribute to 
this number of THE WHEELMAN. 





These features promise to make this issue of the magazine the most attractive 
collection of ’cycling literature and illustrations ever published. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ The public likes its magazines by the week.” —Christian 


Hlo One Gcesees Knows 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


"THE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgée.) 


It Gives the Best Literature and the Best Art once a 
week instead of once a month, and one-third more of it 
every year than any Monthly published, at the same price: 

4 a year, 10 cents a copy. This unique periodical has 

rom the first been a most decided success, Judge Tourgée 
tersely announced his ruling principle to be ‘*‘The best is 
none too good for tlie readers of Tne CONTINENT.” The 
result has justified this declaration. In addition toits thirty- 
two pages a week of the best original matter and the most 
exquisite illustration, THe CONTINENT celebrates its second 
birthday and opens its THIRD VOLUME with the Most Sur- 
prising Offers ever made for subscription to any periodical. 


READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 


Remember it is the zew broom that sweeps clean, and the 
GROWING MAGAZINE that will give you the most for your 
moncy. 
1.—For $4.00, Tuz ConTINENT for One Year, and “The 
Housekeeper’s Year Book,” (obtainable only by sub- 
scribers), Value of premium, 50 cents. 

2.—For $4.10, Tne ContINEnT for One Year, and 
Tourgée’s last published work of fiction, ** John 
Value of premium, $1.00. 

3.—For $4.20, Tue ConTINENT One Year, ‘‘ The House- 
keeper’s Year Book,” and a ‘Common Sense Binder,” 
to hold the numbers forsix months. Value of premium, 
$1.25. 

4.—For $4.20, THe Continent for One Year, and either 
of the published volumes of ‘Our ConTINENT LIBRA- 
RY,” to wit:—Helen Campbell’s ‘‘ Under Green Apple 
Boughs,” ($1); E. C. Gardner's ** The Ifouse that jill 
Built, ($1.50) ; and Julian Hawthorne’s ‘* Dust,” (1.25.) 
All illustrated. Value of premium, $1.50. 

6.—For $4.50, THz ConTINENT One Year, and Judge 
Tourgée’s **A Royal Gentleman,” fully illustrated. 
Value of premium, $2.00. 

6.—For $5, THz ConTINENT One Year, and either Vol, I 
(Feb. to June, 18S2), or Vol. II (July to Dec., 18Sz2). 
Ilandsomely bound. Value of premium, $3, 

7.—For $6.00, Tue ConTINENT One Year, and both Vols. 
Land II, bound. Value of premium, $5.25. 

8.—For $7.00, Tn ConTINENT One Year, and a complete 
set of Judge Tourgée’s American Historical Novels! 
Five handsome volumes, comprising ‘* A Fool’s Errand 
and The Invisible Empire” (520 pp., illustrated, $2.00) $ 
“A Royal Gentleman” (527 pp., illustrated, $2.00; 
“Bricks Without Straw” (52¢ pp., frontispiece illustra- 
tion, $1.50); “Figs and Thistles” (536 pp., Garfield 
frontispiece, $1.50) ; *‘ John Eax” (300 pp., $1.00). This 
is $S.co worth of books and a $4.00 magazine for $7.00. 
Value of premium, $8.00. 

9.—For $10.00, Tue ContiNneNT One Year; Vols. I and 
II of THE ContTINENT, both bound; the Three Volumes 
of “Our ConTINENT Lisprary,” and the Five Vol- 
umes of Tourgée’s American Historical Novels—10 
Volumes and 52 Numbers of a Magazine. Value of 
premium, $17.00. 

These offers are made to be accepted and are good for one 
month from the date of this advertisement. No Commissions 
or Discounts toany one. If unacquainted with Tue Con- 
TINENT, send for a free sample copy and enclose a stamp for 
our Memorandum Book for 1883. The more you see of the 
re ed the greater will be your surprise at the terms 
offered, 
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CHESTNUT STS., 
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The Wheelman. 
PREMIUM LIST FOR 1888, 


Bicyclers, Read! 
A rare chance is offered to any one 
willing to work to secure a 
Bicycle Cheap. 


For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard Columbia 
Bicycle (any size). 

For 80 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas Bicycle 
(48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang Bicycle. 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas Bicycle 
(44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy Co. 
Bicycle (42 inch). 

For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy Co. 
Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cyclometer 
(nickel plated). 

For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cyclometer 
(plain). 

For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub Lamp 
(nickel plated). 

For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub Lamp 
(plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a small Hub Lamp 
(plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension Saddle. 

This is an unprecedented offer. By a little work 

you can secure a bicycle without any cost. The pre- 

mium will be shipped to any address, prepaid, on re- 

ceipt of names of subscribers and the money. 

N. B.—All remittances should be made by Draft 
or P. O. Order. 


THE WHEELMAN (0, 
608 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MARCH, 1883. 


OUR FIRST BICYCLE CLUB. 


Five years, generally, seems a short time ; 
but five years of bicycling is long. When 
time is crowded with incidents it may seem 
short in passing, but it is long in retro- 
spect. So much like second nature has 
bicycling become to many, that it is to 


pose, in this paper, to illustrate the club 
phase, mostly by description of our oldest 
and, in some respects, typical club. 

The revival of velocipeding, the advent 
of the modern bicycle, in this country, was 
in the latter half of 1877. When that year 














BOSTON CLUB IN 1878. 


them as if they had always ridden the 
wheel; whereas, the little period of five 
years covers the revival of the art in 
‘America, and the season of its most effec- 
tive and delectable pursuit. The club phase 
of bicycling is, if not as important as any 
other, at least remarkable and interesting. 
Its inception was early, and its develap- 
ment has been rapid and extensive. I pro- 


. 


closed there may have been, in all, of those 
who would pass muster now as ‘* wheel- 
men,” as many as there were of ‘* the 
twelve disciples” — but they didn’t all be- 
come apostles. Most of these, and others 
who immediately joined their ranks, signed 
a call for a bicycle club; and of these 
signers fourteen met on the 11th Febru- 
ary, 1878, and organized the Boston Bi- 
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cycle Ciub by the election of officers; and a week later the club 
adopted a code of rules consisting of seventeen ‘‘ articles” and one 
hundred and twenty-five sections. Four years from that time the club 
had as many members as there were sections in its rules. 

Toasts, like prophecies, sometimes come true in part. Shortly after 
the formation of this pioneer club one of its members proposed a 
toast to it; he proposed it in Latin, that it might be read by all 
peoples in all time, as follows : — 








‘¢ Bibamus ad primum Bicyclicum Club; 
In urbe eorum cui nomen est Hub; —[t chants, 
Et floreant, valeant, volitant tam, many hitia four sales- 
Non Peircius ipse enumeret quam.” . I, men, four 
students, 
three lawyers, 
three clerks, two 
officers of corpo- 
rations, one architect, 
one litterateur, and 
one physician. The 
oldest of them was 
about fifty years of 
age,and the young- 
est about seven- 
teen; the aver- 
age age was 
about thirty 
years. Of these 
twenty-five original mem- 
bers sixteen have resigned, 
at different times, and two 
have been expelled; six re- 
main as active members, and 
one is an associate member. 
4 & Ae, 1 ve _ objects of their associating 
fn _ together, above so many stairs, or 
E. Pratt, I YY, he their then insecure possession of 
G.H.Balch, || | Nest WY the hig hways, were expressed in the second 
F.E. Cabot, WY article of their explicit laws to be ‘* (1) The 
T. S. Dean, mutual enjoyment of its members in the pur- 
‘C.J. Means, Kish y suit of Bicycling as a pastime; to which end club- 
E.C. Hoa. |\f Gr qe =/ meets, tours, excursions, races, etc., shall be arranged 
Hf ayy and carried out. (2) The promotion (by force of ex- 
ample) of the use of the Bicycle as a practicable and enjoy- 
able aid to locomotion, by the general public.” Thus early 
the members of the club began to spell bicycle always with 
a capital B, and to make the conversion of the world one of 
its living aims. Whether due to their influence in small 
or in large part, the fact became that, in a year from thcir 
first meeting, there were two hundred and forty-two bi- 
cyclers inthe United States, of whom something more 
than one-seventh were members of the Boston Bicycle 
Club. It was, and for a long time became more and 
. more, a band of active pioneers in al- 
most all that relates to the multifarious 
interests of wheelmen. The prime ob- 
ject, however, of their association was 
‘¢the pursuit of Bicycling as a_pas- 
time ;” or, as the more definite ‘‘ Pre- 
amble ” had it, ‘¢ as a manly and health- 
ful pastime.” 


The members have drunk the toast for five years 
in all liquids from beer to champagne, — or (per- 
haps it should be written) from Cochituate to 
Apollinaris, — with a considerable foreign affecta- 
tion of ‘*shandygaff”; and how those aspirations 
have been thus far fulfilled a brief narrative may 
disclose. 

The first corporate habitation of the club was at 
178 Devonshire street, Boston, at the top of a 
broad, sky-lighted stairway, five or six flights high ; 
and it was noticeable that those members who 
used the elevator least were excellent at hill-riding. 
They were men who met there. The first twenty- 
five names on the club-roll are, — 
G. B. Woodward, E. Preble, A. 
W. Stedman, H. Williams, A. 
Cunningham, F. W. Weston, E. 
Sherwin, A. D. Chandler, H. S. 
Mann, J. L. Curtis, W. R. Whit- 
ney, J. G. Dalton, C. L. Tilden, 
S. Heath, G. E. Cabot, 
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OUR FIRST BICYCLE CLUB. 


Club meets and runs were amongst the 
first things provided for, and were the first 
to attract public attention. They did at- 
tract it. We cannot now easily realize the 
novelty and the mystery of those early 
manifestations of collective bicycling, of 
company runs. The meets were usually 
on the wide macadam before Trinity 
Church and the Art Museum, where the 
open triangular ‘* square” formed between 
Boylston and Dartmouth streets and Hunt- 
ington avenue afforded a small circuit for 
formation and fine road-surface for a fair 
start. The riders, of almost every age and 
stature, in motley costumes, and on mounts 
as various in styles and_ construction, 
wheeled up there, dismounted and oiled 
up,—the oiling process was then a most 
prominent and important part of the pro- 
gramme, — and answered as many ques- 
tions as possible in the short waiting time. 
The multitudes of Philistines began to as- 
semble before the riders, and continued to 
gather until the sidewalks were almost im- 
passable, the streets were impeded, and 
carriages waited, — some because the occu- 
pants had driven up to see the spectacle, 
others because there was really no thorough- 
fare till the whistle sounded and two by 
two the performers circled away. Hun- 


dreds and, at times, thousands of people 


collected on these Saturday afternoons to 
witness our starts. The first of these club 
meets occurred on gth March, 1878, and 
was thus reported by the acting captain, 
F. W. Weston (I quote from the minutes 
of the next club meeting) : — 

‘¢ The first meet and run of the first bi- 
cycle club formed in this country took 
place on Saturday last, March g. The 
meet took place at 3 P.M., on Boylston 
street, opposite the new Trinity Church, 
where, in spite of the secrecy that had 
been observed as to the time and place, a 
large concourse of people assembled to 
witness the novel spectacle. At stroke of 
3 the signals to ‘fall in” and **mount” 
were given, and the club proceeded slowly 
round the square and over the Dartmouth- 
street bridge to Columbus avenue, travel- 
ling the whole length of the same twice in 
obedience to requests of friends of mem- 
bers; thence through Chester-park exten- 
sion to railroad bridge, where the club 
‘**halted.” After a five minutes’ chat, the sig- 
nal to ** mount” was given, shortly followed 
by the signal to ‘‘ ride at ease,” in which 
order the last of the run was completed. 
The route was as follows: Over the Mill 
Dam to Harvard street, and to the house of 
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President Woodward, where the halt was 
once more sounded, and the president’s hos- 
pitalities partaken of. Then through Har- 
vard street to the drinking fountain at Brook- 
line, at which point the run terminated, 
and the riders dispersed to their respective 
homes. Messrs. Sherwin, Williams, Til- 
den, Dalton, Farrington, Agassiz, Pratt, 
Cabot, Woodward, and Weston (in all 
ten members) were present at this run. 
Those friends whom the captain has been 
able to see since the occasion assure him 
that the club presented a most interesting 
and gratifying spectacle; and these ex- 
pressions, coupled with the evident enjoy- 
ment which each member experienced, 
warrants him in congratulating the club on 
the success which attended its first meet.” 

At the second. meet, on 16th March, 
1878, about twenty riders, including the 
invited, were ' 
oresent with uly, 
itll at the ed, 
afterward usual Wk 
hour of 3 
P.M. on 
Saturday 
afternoon, and at the same place. 

The run was toward Milton, termi- 
nating at the top of Codman hill. 

The third was on the following Sat- 
urday, and the fourth on 30th March, 

1878. On this latter date the run 

was to Chestnut-Hill Reservoir, and there 
the club was photographed. The pho- 
tograph (from which the present illus- 
tration is made with faithful exactness) re- 
veals ‘* the state of the art,” as an expert 
might say, at that time. We were raw re- 
cruits. Note the costumes, the attitudes, 
the order of positions, the pose of wheels, 
and then recall the well-disciplined clubs 
of to-day as they appear on any stated oc- 
casions. Drill had not begun. We had 
not then even the precision attained by the 
evening squads at 22 Pearl street, just be- 
fore the Newport meet, when the simplest 
tactics for a dozen were practised on a 
40 X go floor. 

Mr. Chandler and others had already set 
the elegant and fitténg example of riding 
in knee-breeches and stockings; but the 
first club uniform was heroically, if not 
tastefully, resolved upon —though never 
completely worn — as follows : Gray jacket, 
of short reefer pattern, made to button close 
around the neck at will; shirt of gray flan- 
nel, with turn-down collar, ‘* with two or 
more breast pockets, to be worn with a 
black necktie” ; breeches of Bedford cord, 


CAP, 1878. 
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to button around the leg just below the 
knee ; stockings of dark-blue wool ; yellow 
gaiters, ‘‘ to be worn on cold or wet jour- 
neys”; blue Glengarry Scotch cap with 
small visor in front, and the club monogram 
in silver in the centre of the ribbon on the 
left-hand side. ‘‘ Moderately thick boots 
withelastic spring sides are recommended.” 
With all this carefulness of adoption, — on 
paper, —the club was costumed like tramps 
from a score of districts for more than a 
year at least. The first club very appro- 





OUR FIRST BICYCLE CLUB. 


miserable ‘‘ polo cap” of same material 
was an allowed alternative. In December 
of the same year the helmet question came 
up, on the production of a fine brown, 
ventilated model, which was, however, 
overwhelmingly rejected, and the then 
secretary and president were only tolerated 
in occasional wearing of their too precious 
investment. It was in December, 1880, 
that the dark-green uniform, which has be- 
come so well known, admired, and copied, 
was, after much earnest struggling, made 
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priately chose the national colors, and the 
red, white, and blue strips of ribbon have 
been worn on great occasions, from Decem- 
ber, 1878, when they were first donned. But 
the star of the *‘ B. Bi. C.” shone on the 
dark Glengarry, with its grim visor, for 
scarcely more thana year. On 3d March, 
1879, the club again wrestled hard with 
the uniform question, and the result was a 
seal-brown corduroy jacket and breeches, 
and helmet cap, with seal-brown stockings ; 
and this was the first example of a uniform 
color throughout in a club costume. It 
found favor for that, but not for the hel- 
met-like corduroy cap, for which the more 


to fit the ampler proportions of the club. 
With the sole addition of the white whistle- 
cord (which this club was also first to 
wear) the costume has been worn to this 
time, and the club has really been well 
dressed. 

The ‘‘amateur question” agitated this 
club as early as 24th May, 1878, when a 
motion to define a professional as ‘‘ one 
who races, or who, since January 1, 
1878, has raced, for a money prize,” was 
tabled. The matter was settled, however, 
on 5th May, 1879, when * it produced a 
free expression of opinion from nearly all 
the members,” and when, it is further re- 
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corded, ‘‘ the president expressed very con- 
cisely what appeared to be the unanimous 
view of those present, ‘that the object of 
the sought-for 
definition was 
to eliminate 
the money- 
making  ele- 
ment from 
amateur ath- 
letics.’” The 
rules then 
adopted, and which was in force until the 
L.A.W. rule was taken Zteratim instead, 
ran,—‘‘(1) A professional bicycler is 
one who has ridden a bicycle in public 
for money, or who has engaged, taught, 
or assisted in bicycle riding, or in any 
other athletic exercises, for money. 

*(2.) A bicycler who shall have com- 
peted with a professional bicycler in pub- 
lic, or for a prize, knowingly and without 
protest (except at a meeting especially 
sanctioned by an amateur bicycle club), 
shall be considered a professional bicycler. 

‘(3.) Any person not included in the 
above definitions shall be considered an 
amateur.” 

The meetings continued to be held at 
178 Devonshire street until October, 1878 ; 
after that they 
were held = at ~w 
‘*Vossler’s,” in NS 
Hawley street, 
whither the mem- 
bers often rode 
on wheel on those 
Monday evenings, 
and where the 
jovial cloth was 
spread for crack- 
ers and beer, after ih 
the soberer busi- } ting 
ness had _ been we Ba hl 
transacted. Dur- \) 
ing the remainder Mii 
of that year, also, 
quarters for li, 
wheels, dressing- "| 
room, etc., were 
maintained at No. 

6 Hamilton pl. 

The era of stairs 

was passed. Afterwards, from September, 
1879, to November, 1880, the head-quarters 
of the club, for all purposes except meet- 
ings, were at the gymnasium of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, on Boylston street. 
The importance of a club-house, but not 
the hope of one, had already been realized. 
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Meets and runs were the sufficient and 
only active engagements of the club until 
the autumn of 1878, when the first races 
were instituted. The very first are thus 
described in the records: ** The Race Com- 
mittee reported that, on Saturday, October 
19, the club held at Chestnut Hill its first 
race. The course was one mile around 
the upper reservoir. The start was from 
scratch, and the prizes were a gold medal 
for the first, and a silver medal for the 
second man. There were six entries, as 
follows: Messrs. Agassiz, Dalton, Wood- 
ward, Pope, Farrington, and Hastings. 
The first heat was won by Agassiz in 3.25, 
and the second heat by the same in 3.214. 
The second man in each case was Mr. 
Hastings, to whom the silver medal was 
awarded. The gold medal was awarded 
to Mr. Agassiz. No account was taken of 
any but the winning time, nor of the size 
or make of the bicycles used. 

‘¢The second club race was fixed for 
Saturday, November 30, the course being 
from Chestnut Hill to Wellesley, va 
Brighton, and return vza Beacon street. 
Only one competitor (Mr. Geo. R. Agassiz) 
appeared, and he being started at 2.54 
P.M., returned at 4.40.45 P.M., making 
the distance. twenty miles, in 1.46.45. and 


Ws 


iy 


BANNERS, 


taking the gold medal. Captain Sharpe 
of the Suffolks accompanied Mr. Agassiz, 
and Mr. W. R. Pitman was time-keeper.” 

In those days the entertainment of a 
guest was a rare and pleasant thing. On 
1st December of that year the members 
of this club and of the ‘‘ Suffolks,” to the 
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number of thirty or so, met at East Milton 
and extended a welcome to Mr. W. M. 
Wright. This gentleman, since so well- 
known to most wheelmen, was a visitor to 
Boston, with his bicycle of French manu- 
facture ; and he was interesting, not merely 
as a brother 
from afar, 
but also as 
a ‘*‘veteran” 
of some 
years’ rid- 
ing, accom- 
plished in 
vaulting and pedal mounts, as well as in 
vivid descriptions of foreign wheeling, and 
of contests on the path. 

The first ‘‘ annual dinner,” at Vossler’s, 
closed the first year of *‘ B. Bi. C-” his- 
tory. The 
membership 
had reached 
twenty-nine ; 
it had in- 
cluded a 
larger num- 
ber, really, 
as several 
resignations 
had been 
accepted; 
the organi- 
zation and 
development 
of the club 
had been 
practically 
tested and 
found to 
have _ vital- 
ity; and 
there was 
something 
of money in 
the purse 
and enthu- 
siasm in the 
heart of the 
club. It was 
‘¢ first” in 
many things, 
but it was 
no longer the only ‘* Bi. C.” in America. 
The Suffolk Bicycle Club had come up 
like a gourd in April, 1878, with the ac- 
complished ‘‘ pioneer,” A. D. Chandler, 
Esq.. as its president, and the brilliant J. 
C. Sharpe, Jr., as its captain. It reached 
within a year a membership of ninety, and 
in another year ceased to exist. Then 
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there were the Montreal Bi. C., and the 
San Francisco Bi. C., also formed in 1878 ; 
and the Capital Bi. C., Massachusetts Bi. 
C., and Buffalo Bi. C., in January and 
February, 1879, followed soon by the 
Essex, Salem, Worcester, and many other 
clubs. Indeed, during the second year 
of this first club’s existence the number 
of bicycle clubs throughout the country 
rose to nearly forty; and nine of the newer 
ones were within a radius of thirty miles 
from the B. Bi. C. rendezvous. The Suf- 


folks had taken a president and secretary, 
and several more members, from the Bos- 
tons; and now the Massachusetts took its 
captain from our officers’ list, and more 
members, and the other clubs now and then 
one; and all diverted the eligible candi- 
dates, which the spread 


of bicycling 
brought out, 
from coming 
to the ranks 
of the Bos- 
tons. The 
club, how- 
ever, by rea- 
son of these 
things be- 
came more 
compact and 
homogene- 
ous. Itsmem- 
bers became 
arranged and 
held together 
by other 
bands than 
that merely 
of bicycle 
riding. There 
arose, too, a 
generous and 
healthful _ ri- 
valry, which 
stimulated 
each _neigh- 
boring club 
(and even 
each distant 
club, no 
doubt) to at- 
tain and hold 
excellence in some things, if not in all. 
The year 1879 was an eventful one in 
some respects. The amateur rule was fixed, 
as has been said, and this, like most of the 
other rules of the Boston Club, was taken 
up widely by other clubs, and has substan- 
tially prevailed ever since. The ‘* helmet” 
question was settled, probably forever. 
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‘The club began to reach out to longer runs, 
and strive for better discipline in riding, — 
though it suffered this year, as before, from 
the absence of its captain. On the 21st 
May, the meet was at Marblehead, and the 
run through the several pleasant towns to 
Cambridgeport for supper, and in divers 
homeward directions afterwards, — about a 
thirty-mile run in all. President Pratt 
was ‘acting captain” that day; but, as 
often before and afterwards, when an ‘‘act- 
ing captain” was in command, some of the 
men were ‘‘ acting” superior officers, and 
the general result is imaginable. This too- 
frequent ‘rotation in office” of captain 
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was ended in October of that year, how- 
ever, by the choice of E. C. Hodges as 
‘‘acting captain” till the next elec- 
tion. 

At the same meeting the ‘* Wheel 
Around the Hub” run, which had been 
promoted by the club president and others, 
was reported, and is recorded by the secre- 
tary as ‘‘ what was agreed to be the most 
successful run which was ever taken in this 
country, and a vote of thanks to the presi- 
dent accompanied the acceptance of his re- 
port.” At this meeting a letter was read 
from Captain E. W. Pope, of the Massa- 
chusetts Club, suggesting a two-days’ joint 
run, and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer. This first formal joint club run 
(known as ‘the Northboro’ run”) of 
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about ninety miles, occurred on the 24th and 
25th October, 1879. From this time onward 
these two Clubs had much concert (as well 
as rivalry) of action. On 3d November the 
Boston Club appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the Massachusetts as to another 
two days’ joint run, and, also, as to having 
head-quarters together, and thus obtaining a 
club-house. 

At the December meeting, 1879, Mr. A. 
W. Drake, the brilliant manager of the art 
department of Scribner's Magazine (now 
the Cextury), was, on motion of the presi- 
dent, elected an honorary member of the 
club, on account of his generous aid to the 
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cause of bicycling in connection with the 
‘*Wheel Around the Hub,” and its une- 
qualled embellishments. He is still the 
only honorary member of the club. At 
the second annual meeting, in February, 
1880, the secretary reported a membership 
of forty-three, which ‘being largely of 
men of mature years and business pursuits, 
its ardor and zeal had, perhaps, been mani- 
fested in a less noticeable manner than that 
of the younger clubs; but its influence in 
the bicycling community had been, it was 
hoped, for good, and its position as the 
leading club in America, on the whole, well 
sustained.” The assets of the club at the 
end of the year amounted to $222.20. The 
annual dinner was again at ‘* Vossler’s.” 
At this dinner the following toast was drunk 
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with enthusiasm, to the Pickwick Bicycle 


Club, of England : — 


The oldest bicycle club in America sends cordial 
greetings to the oldest club in England, and drinks its 
continued prosperity, coupling with the toast this sen- 
timent: As the old cycle of time rolls on, may the 
new cycle of the pleasant wheel forever continue 
bringing to its votaries, both new and old, the frater- 
nal interests of universal brotherhood. 


Then, ‘‘ at the suggestion of the Chair, 
it was universally resolved that a copy of 
the foregoing be forwarded by the secretary 
to the secretary of the Pickwicks.” 


MOTTO AND BADGE, 


At a subsequent meeting the secretary 
read the following reply : — 


PICKWICK BICYCLE CLuB, 

LONDON, ENG., March, 1880. 
DEAR Sik, — Your kind letter, dated 16th February, 
1880, came duly to hand. I in due course placed the 
same before my club, and now have the pleasure of 
informing you that, at a general meeting held on the 
3d inst., a resolution was unanimously passed, that 
the communication from the Boston (Mass.) Club be 
entered upon the minutes of the club, and I was in- 
structed to reply thereto. I now, on behalf of my 
club, tender you my warmest thanks for the kindly 
expressions contained in your letter, and thoroughly 
reciprocate your good wishes. Wishing your club 

continued prosperity, 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
LAMARTINE C. B. YEOMAN, 
Flon. Sec. 


At the March meeting, 1880, ‘* at sug- 
gestion of Mr. Dalton, the treasurer was 
instructed to be less lenient to those mem- 
bers who were in arrears for dues.” The 
next paragraph in the secretary’s report is 
here omitted. 

In April, this year, the club was invited 
by the New York Bicycle Club to partici- 
pate in a grand meet of Bicyclers at New- 
port, on the 30th of May. This invitation 
was heartily accepted, and the club gave 
its active codperation to make that meet a 
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success. Its president started a movement 
for a League of American Wheelmen, and 
so many came to the support of the plan 
that it was organized at that time, and the 
president of the Boston Club was made the 
first president of that national body. In 
anticipation of the meet, the members of 
this club were called together repeatedly 
for drills in evolutions, obedience to a code 
of whistle calls, etc. ; and yet the members 
exhibited their characteristic disregard of 
mere collective discipline in such manner 
that the captain reported, officially, to the 
next meeting, that the members joined in 
the parade, ‘* seven in number,” and ‘* de- 
ficient in uniform.” The club was also 
represented in that year, at the Harrogate 
meet, in Yorkshire, England, by its sec- 
retary. 

The first sad event in the history of the 
club was the death, on the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1880, of a valued member anda prom- 
ising young journalist, — Edward Hogan. 
He was buried in a pleasant rural cemetery 
in Waltham ; and on a following Sunday the 
members of the club, in usual costume, ex- 
cept that they wore a little folded crape 
under the silver star, met and mounted 
wheels by Trinity Church, and rode two 
by two, each carrying a bouquet of flowers 
for his grave, to the gate of the cemetery. 
Dismounting there, they took their silent 
march to his last resting-place, left the flow- 
ers, and returned asthey went. A few words 
from the president to the bereaved family, 
who happened to be present, were said, 
and nothing more. Some of the many 
who saw the simple and unique tribute of 
respect paid by the club remarked its ap- 
propriateness and the interesting impression 
made by it. The second and only other 
death amongst the members occurred a 
year later, 1st September, 1881, in the 
sudden decease of Ben-Israel Butler, an 
accomplished young lawyer, and a son of 
the present governor of Massachusetts. 
Distance and other circumstances pre- 
vented a similar memorial run in this in- 
stance, but the club found other and more 
usual ways of expressing its regard for a 
fallen comrade, and sympathy with his 
nearer friends. 

In that year, as at divers other times, the 
club was guest of the Worcester, Provi- 
dence, and other clubs; and sometimes it 
has also acted the hospitable part of host 
to them. But the chief event of the year 
was the occupation, jointly, with the Mas- 
sachusetts Bicycle Club, in November, 
1879, of commodious head-quarters for all 
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club purposes, at 40 Providence street, 
opposite the ‘* Emancipation Group,” near 
the elegant Boston & Providence R.R. 
Depot, and near, also, to the head-quarters 
of the ‘** Bee Club,” which has since ceased 
to buzz, but whose mysteries have never 
been divulged. Both these noble clubs 
found here their wheel-rooms, bath-room, 
lockers, committee-rooms, reading-room, 
and parlor. Here the Bostons adopted 
the green, and the Massachusetts the blue, 
for uniforms, which have been so much 
admired and copied. Here the Bostons 
adopted the white whistle-cord, and the 
Massachusetts discarded the gray helmet. 


COUNTRY HEAD=-QUARTERS. 


Here President Pratt and President Par- 
sons welcomed the L.A.W. officers for 
their meetings, and here Captain Hodges 
and Captain Pope marshalled their rival 
forces. 

The Boston Club now raised its dues, re- 
vised its rules, and provided for an ‘ asso- 
ciate membership,” which was not imme- 
diate in coming. The furnishing of the 
club-rooms was done by subscriptions in 
each club; and the auctioning of the lock- 
ers was not only one of the lively incidents, 
but produced payment of the carpenter, 
and considerable addition to the funds in 
the treasury. At the third annual meeting, 
there were reportable but forty-seven mem- 
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bers ; but the list had been ‘* weeded out ” 
to some extent, and there was a conscious- 
ness of stronger life in the club. The an- 
nual dinner was held at ‘* Young’s,” and, 
as usual, there were mirth and music, wit 
and reminiscence, by the members and 
their guests from other clubs. 

In April, 1881, a life-membership was 
established, on motion of Mr. F. W. Wes- 
ton, who became the first life-member. 
There are now five. The fee for life-mem- 


bership was at first one hundred _ dollars, 
without liability to other dues; it has since 
been raised to one hundred and fifty dollars. 
A committee was appointed to invite other 


(COBB’S TAVERN.) 


clubs to co6perate in arranging for the 
L.A.W. meet in Boston for that season. 
The annual entertainment by ex-President 
Woodward at his house was highly enjoyed, 
as usual. The memorable ‘‘ Gloucester 
run” occurred on roth July, 1881. In June 
of this year occurred a novel *‘ team race ” 
between the two cohabiting clubs. Three 
men from each club (G. E. Alden, H. E. 
Parkhurst, and M. H. Hardwick, of the 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club, and E. C, 
Hodges, J. S. Dean, and W. R. Lowell, 
of the Boston Bicycle Club) were selected 
to compete, for ten miles, at Beacon Park, 
the team making the best average time to 
be the winner for the inter-club champion- 
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ship (to be decided in three races), and a 
pewter cup for each winning man, and a 
banner for the club. The Massachusetts 
Club won by eleven seconds, on average 
time. The second race took place on 15th 
October, at the same place, the contestants 
being as before, three from each club (W. 
W. Stall, J. S. Dean, and C. L. Clark, of 
the Bostons, and H. E. Parkhurst, A. D. 
Claflin, and M. H. Hardwick, of the Mas- 
sachusetts), and the Bostons winning by 
over three minutes on the average time, — 
Stall’s ten-mile time, 36.225, breaking the 
then best record in this country. In 1882 
the Massachusetts club challenged the Bos- 
tons to the third race; but the challenge 
was not accepted, and it has never been 
run. These races were so interesting as to 
convince those who saw them that inter- 
club contests of the kind might well become 
more common. 

The accession of Stall and L. W. Frye, 
and the development of Dean and others, 
brought the club well to the fore as a racing 
club. J. S. Dean had won the twenty- 
mile club championship race at Beacon 
park, in 1880, in 1.45.21; in 1881 he re- 
duced his record to 1.24.0, coming in sec- 
ond, Stall winning the championship in 
1.23.5. The track was a poor and slow 
In 1882 this champion- 
ship was taken by L. W. Frye, on the same 
track, in 1.15.34$, making a ‘* fastest on 
record” (out of doors) ; but he has resigned 
it on leaving the club. The prize is a gold 
medal, of fine design and considerable value, 
and, though competed for every year, has 
not yet been won three times by any mem- 
ber, and is still the property of the club. 
During the year 1881, and since. several 
first prizes and good records have been capt- 
ured by members of the club, as the racing 
reports will show more fully than space al- 
lows here. But one thing the Boston Club 
has not affected — fancy riding. 

A very important new departure was 
taken in the autumn of 1881, namely, the 
acquisition and furnishing of a club-house. 
It was a rather bold enterprise. There was 
even a deficit then in the club treasury. 
Building, in a central location, was out of 
the question, and any adequate and eligible 
place obtainable for club use would com- 
mand a large rental. There was also the 
furnishing to be provided for. The mem- 
bership had been limited to sixty, including 
associate and active members ; the entrance 
fee was still five dollars, and the dues (for 
active members only) were but two dollars a 
quarter. After a great deal of contriving 
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and study of the subject, and investigation 
of locations, it was finally resolved to com- 
bine the advantages of a social club with 
the prime necessities of a bicycle club, to 
incur liabilities amounting to twenty-five 
hundred or three thousand dollars a year, 
and to try the experiment at the corner of 
Union Park and Tremont street. A lease 
of the present house was taken, under a 
vote passed in November, 1881, and, at the 
same meeting, a guaranty fund of nearly 
six hundred dollars was raised before ad- 
journment. The first meeting was held at 
the new club-house on the 5th December. 
The rules were changed to meet the new 
conditions. Entrance fee was fixed at ten 
dollars for active and associate members 3 
dues for the latter at ten dollars a year, and 
for the former at three dollars a quarter ; 
the active membership was limited to sixty, 
and the associate to two hundred and fifty, 
and the privilege of voting and holding 
office was restricted to the active members. 
This restriction has, later, been modified so 
that associate members are allowed to vote 
on the admission of associate members, and 
to be represented by two of their class on 
the club committee. Wheel-rooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, and lockers, parlor, reading- 
room, whist-room, chess-room, pool-room, 
cabinet, exercise-room, and other convenien- 
ces of a social club-house, except a restau- 
rant, are offered; and the house is made 
very attractive with furnishings, ornaments, 
literature, and good company. A janitor, 
a boy, and aclub dog and cat, are always in 
attendance, and two members of the club 
reside in the house. And so the Boston 
and the Massachusetts clubs, after a year 
of harmonious and prosperous living to- 
gether, separated. The latter club has 
adhered strictly to the dzcycle club idea, 
and has its own commodious and attractive 
head-quarters on Columbus avenue. The 
era of pronounced prosperity began with 
both clubs when they took the head-quar- 
ters at Providence street. 

At the fourth annual meeting, in Febru- 
ary, 1882, the secretary was able to report a 
total membership of one hundred and 
twenty-four, of whom fifty-two were active 
members, sixty-six associate, five life, and 
one honorary. Atthe dinner at ‘* Young’s” 
there were fifty-eight members and guests 
(including the mayor of the city and 
other distinguished visitors), and the new 
year was: inaugurated with great enthu- 
siasm. 

The year 1882 has been one of continued 
success. An amusement committee has 
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provided for a variety of entertainments at 
the club-house, and a fixture committee 
has laid out a series of interesting runs and 
excursions. Atricycle section was formed, 
and a ‘*chop club” for Saturday nights. 
Out-of-town head-quarters were established 
at South Canton, and thus on either side the 
Milton Hills the members have a home and 
a pleasant resort. Members of the club 
chartered a special car for the Chicago 
meet, and the few who were there had, 
as usual, ‘‘the right of the line.” At the 
previous League meet in Boston, it had 
twenty-six men in uniform, and was only 
excelled by the Massachusetts, with its 
thirty-eight. _The membership has reached 
to one hundred and sixty-four, including 
the various classes ; and the finances of the 
club have been so well managed, and its 
expenses so well met from the different 
sources of revenue, that the guaranty fund 
has never been drawn upon. 

The principal officers of the club, during 
these five years, have been as follows: Mr. 
George B. Woodward was president in 
1878, and Charles E. Pratt, Esq., in the 
other four years; Mr. Frank W. Weston 
was secretary and treasurer in the first three 
years, and Mr. J. S. Dean was secretary 
and treasurer in 1881, and secretary in 
1882 (the offices having been separated), 
and Mr. George B. Woodward was treas- 
urer in 1882; Mr. Thatcher Goddard was 
elected captain in 1878, but never served ; 
Mr. Arthur W. Stedman was captain in 
1879, and Mr. Edward C. Hodges in the 
other three years. The club committee 
has included, in the various years, besides 
those gentlemen, ex offictzs, Dr. Harold 
Williams, J. L. Curtis, W. R. Whitney, 
Arthur Cunningham, Edward Preble, 
Willis Farrington, Edward W. Pope, J. 
G. Dalton, R. M. Diaz, A. L. Woodman, 
Herbert S. Kempton, Charles L. Clark, 
and Edward F. Lowry. The sub-captains 
and (afterward) lieutenants have been E. 
Preble, A. W. Stedman, H. S. Mann, T. 
N. Hastings, W. W. Allen, N. T. Kidder, 
E. P. Sharpe, A. L. Woodman, and Wil- 
liam B. Everett ; and the buglers have been 
F. S. Pecker, C. W. Fourdrinier, and W. 
R. Lovell. 

But space here forbids a full narrative of 
the minor vicissitudes of this pioneer club 
and the exploits of its members. The 
latter take some pardonable delight in their 
‘* firsts.” Theirs was the first club (in 
America, excluding, as they always do, 
whatever was done prior to 1877). Ithad 
the first meet, and run, and photograph, and 
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race, and championship, and records, and 
costume and club-house, and out-of-town 
head-quarters, and annual dinner, and rules, 
and amateur definition, and associate mem- 
bership, and life-membership, and badge, 
and whistle-cord, and green uniform, and 
**tricycle section,” and ‘‘ cabinet,” and act- 
ual dog. It was the first to be represented at 
the Harrogate meet, and it contained the 
first B.T.C. member, and consul, and three 
out of the Fortunate Five who visited Eng- 
land in 1880, and the first B.T.C. chief- 
consul for America, and consul for Massa- 
chusetts ; the first vendor (Mr. Dalton), and 
the first considerable importers of English 
bicycles (it would have had the first manu- 
facturer of American ones, but for a cer- 
tain process of exclusion), and the first 
English recognition. In fact, when it 
started nearly everything was English, ex- 
cept its membership, and part of that was ; 
and its traditions and proclivities are still, 
as sometimes remarked, decidedly British. 
This club had the first American bicycling 
poet, andauthor, and editor, and publisher ; 
it has had the editor and proprietor of the 
American Bicycling Fournal, and the 
founders and successive editors and pub- 
lishers of the Bicycling World, and con- 
tributing editors of the Wheel and THE 
WHEELMAN;; it had the president of the 
League of American Wheelmen during its 
first two years, and virtually its first com- 
mander ; it was the first club to join the 
League, with its entire membership; its 
members got the first defeat in the League, 
and it voted to'renew its entire member- 
ship in the League in 1882; its members 
have promoted the first over-night excur- 
sions, and the first foreign excursions ; the 
first run of League consuls, and the first 
English ‘* Smoker” here ; and they started 
the long-distance riding of 1882, and the 
revolt against the League ‘* ham.” 

In short, and seriously, the Boston Bi- 
cycle Club has been often foremost, and 
its members have been often at the front, 
in all the various movements of defence 
and development which affect the complex 
interests of bicycling in this country. 

In the revival of bicycling it was to be 
restored to a habitation, a name, and arealm. 
There were then fewer charms in solitude. 
Unity was strength, and concert of action 
was necessary to conquest. Moreover, there 
was then the ever-present conflict, or, at 
least, divergence, between the club spirit 
and the non-club spirit ; and the mission of 
the Boston Bi. C. was to promote and ex- 
tend the former. It has broughtand kept 
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resources for its members ; but, like all other 
resources, they have their attendant cares, 
cost, and annoyances. It has brought 
power; but, like all other power, it has 
its concomitant burdens and responsibilities. 
The future of the club depends, in large 
part, upon the faithfulness of its members 
to these caresand responsibilities. Through 
all its vicissitudes, and in all its new de- 
partures, past or present, the ‘+ constitution 
must be preserved” ; the dual object of the 
club — enjoyment in the Jursuzt of bicycling 
as a manly and healthful pastime and the 
promotion of bicycling by the public — has 
been, and must be, observed. In every 


club, perhaps, there are the two extremes 
of membership, one the ultra-serious and 
practical, the other the ultra-jovial and 
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impetuous; while the life of the club 
swings like a pendulum, now toward one 
extreme, and now toward the other. The 
Boston Bicycle Club is no exception in this 
respect. It is tending toward a lively 
social club, with a bicycle attachment ; but 
this tendency will need to be limited, if it 
will continue to fulfil its original mission 
and hold its own as a leading bicycle club. 
Club-life, in our modern society, is, appar- 
ently, a necessary element. It is sure to be 
found by the majority somewhere. Even 
if it be not all approved, fer se, by the staid 
and conservative, it is better and safer when 
combined with bicycling as a positive good 
for antidote to the lounging, inane tendencies 
of the merely social, and the dissipating di- 
versions of the too convivial. 


Charles EF. Pratt. 
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A BICYCLIC WARNING. 


As the members of the Cantellalie 
Bicycle Club, of which Ihave the honor to 
be acting third assistant vice-president, — 
we are all officers, you know. — were 
gathered about the cannel-coal fire that 
blazed brightly in the polished marble fire- 
place of their luxuriously furnished quar- 
ters, a few nights since, the door opened. 
This fact, simple in itself, might have been 
allowed to pass unnoticed, had not the 
opening of the door been immediately 
followed by the appearance in our midst of 
anew member. Now, the advent of a new 
member in our club wasan occasion for much 
rejoicing, for we are avery select and high- 
toned body you must understand, and not 


more than one in ten thousand candidates for 
admission to our ranks successfully passes 
the preliminary rigorous examination of our 
membership committee. In fact, although 
our club had now been in existence some 
fifteen years, and had been a dramatic 
club, a sketch club, a walking club, a polo 
club, and a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to tramps, according to the prevail- 
ing humors of the day, before it reorganized 
as a bicycle club, our present new member 
was our first and only new member, — the 
only candidate who had successfully en- 
countered and passed the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis — ‘*‘ those terrible twins,” as a Western 
Congressman recently termed them — of 
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our membership committee’s examina- 
tion. 

His name was Slowboy, and as he entered 
the room on this memorable: evening his 
presence struck us as being at once dig- 
nified and imposing. He appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, was of medium 
height, and well developed, not to say 
portly. His bald head was surrounded by 
a halo-like fringe of iron-gray hair, and his 
smooth, well-rounded face bore a George 
Washingtonian - never - tried-to-tell-a-lie-in- 
my-life look that immediately impressed 
one with an implicit trust in his integrity. 
He was modestly, but neatly, dressed in 
rainbow-tinted, gold-mounted, club-cos- 
tume cut, in the pattern of that lately 
adopted by the Imperial Hungarian Hus- 
sars, and displayed by them in the leading 
theatres of the world. Its scarlet jacket, 
richly embroidered with: gold and gems, 
hung jauntily over his left shoulder, and 
he carried the white bearskin shako grace- 
fully in his gauntletted hand. The silken 
tassels, which adorned the sides of his 
number twelve morocco-topped boots, 
twinkled merrily as he advanced, and 
gravely saluted us, giving the club salute 
in a manner that indicated assiduous prac- 
tice. In this salute the thumb of the 


right hand is carried smartly to the tip of 


the nose, the digits are rigidly extended 
for a moment, and the hand is again 
dropped to the side. 

Although the members of our club have 
never condescended to act, sketch, walk, 
play polo, relieve the necessities of a single 
tramp, or bestride a bicycle, it has ever 
been our aim to encourage these pursuits 
by limiting our club conversation strictly 
to topics directly connected with the par- 
ticular one in which we are at the time 
theoretically interested. Thus, when our 
new member joined our circle, we were 
engaged in animated discussion of that 
most fascinating pursuit of wheelmen—the 
taking of ‘‘ headers.” 

Mr. Slowboy, having been formally but 
cordially greeted and welcomed by the chief 
blower or bugler of the club, by its presi- 
dent, and the several vice’s and their assist- 
ants, and provided with a seat near the 
fire, begged of us not to allow his en- 
trance to interrupt our conversation ; and, 
with the air of one anxious to improve his 
mind, prepared to listen to the discussion. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Kinlye, who had 
been talking when the door opened, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

‘* Well, gentlemen, as I was saying, he 
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was about twenty years of age, tall and 
slender, and had been terribly ill, or, as 
the members of our esteemed contemporary 
association, The Tile Club, would artistically 
state it, had been making a gargoyle of 
himself during the entire first week of the 
voyage. Iwas on my return trip from Liv- 
erpool to New York, last year, Mr. Slow- 
boy, on the Cunard steamer ‘ Bicyclia.’ 

‘*Two days before we reached New 
York he appeared at the head of the saloon 
stairway, looking very pale and feeble ; but 
the fresh air seemed to revive him almost 
immediately, and he and I took a number 
of turns up and down the deck together. 
In course of conversation I discovered him 
to be an enthusiastic wheelman, and that 
he had a bicycle on board that he had 
purchased in Coventry just before leaving 
England. He had not yet used it, but was 
very anxious to do so, ‘and before going 
below declared his intention of trying it on 
the deck of the steamer the next day. 

** On the following morning it was nearly 
noon before he appeared on deck, and by that 
time we were in sight of the Highland lights, 
and all hands were making preparations 
for going ashore. He had improved so 
wonderfully in personal appearance since 
the night before that I hardly recognized 
him. After congratulating him upon his 
complete recovery, I again introduced the 
subject of bicycles, upon which he sent the 
porter to fetch his new machine. It was a 
beautiful 55-in. semi-racer, full nickelled, 
and complete in every detail. He invited 
me to try it; but I declined, giving, as an 
excuse, the dangerous roll of the ship. 
Laughing at my timidity he took a little 
run, made the most graceful mount I had 
ever seen, and wheeled away up the deck, 
meeting every roll of the ship with the 
utmost skill, and attracting the universal 
admiration of the passengers. Rounding 
the forward house, he came spinning, at a 
fearful race, down the other side, while 
the spectators almost held their breath at 
his temerity and imminent danger. Our 
fears were, alas! too well founded; for, in 
making the turn around the after-house, at 
a moment when the ship rolled in the same 
direction, he lost control of his machine, 
and rushed, with frightful velocity, against 
the rail. In another instant he had taken 
the most frightful header I ever witnessed, 
over the side of the ship and into the sea. 
His bicycle, turning a complete somer- 
sault, followed him, flashed for a moment 
like a meteor in the bright sunlight, and 
also disappeared beneath the wave.” 
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‘* Poor fellow!” murmured the second 
vice-president ; ‘* and so he lost his bicycle?” 

‘¢ Not at all,” said Mr. Kinlye, ** with 
its hollow backbone, forks, rims, and han- 
dle-bar, the machine was as buoyant as a 
life-boat, and almost immediately reap- 
peared on the surface of the water. Its 
rider, also being hollow down to his boots, 
by reason of his long sea-sickness, came to 
the top at the same moment, swam to his 
machine, vaulted into the saddle, and, bend- 
ing low over the handle-bar, began to work 
the pedals. And I’m blamed, if the rub- 
ber tire, which I had noticed was unusu- 
ally soft, didn’t bite hold of the water, 
and the thing began to move towards us. 
In a few moments he was alongside; but 
instead of catching the rope that had been 
thrown to him, he waved his cap, called 
out, * Ta-ta, I'll tell ’em you’re coming,’ 
spurted, and was soon far ahead of us, and 
lost sight of up the bay. We afterwards 
found that he had dodged the revenue boat, 
and got his machine safely ashore without 
paying a cent of duty or royalty.” 

‘¢ Wonderful ! ” murmured several of the 
members. 


SONG. 


‘*¢ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Slowboy, who 
had during the preceding narrative stared 
at Mr. Kinlye, at first with interest, and 
afterwards with ill-concealed astonishment 
and indignation, — “‘ gentlemen, azd Mr. 
Kinlye, I have the honor to bid you a very 
good-evening, and shall to-morrow tender, 
in writing, to your honorable secretary, 
my resignation as a member of this club.” 

As he passed from the room, having 
forgotten his bear-skin shako, and left it 
behind him in his agitation, those present 
exchanged glances expressive of deep sor- 
row and disappointment. Our first new 
member had failed to pass the final test of 
the membership committee, of which Mr. 
Kinlye is chairman, which, under the by- 
laws of the club, they were obliged to 
apply. It comes under the head of Ap- 
MISSION OF NEw MEMBERS, and reads as 
follows : — 

** Before being admitted to full member- 
ship in the Cantellalie Bicycle Club, appli- 
cants must satisfy the membership com- 
mittee of their ability to listen to the most 
improbable tales of bicycular prowess, 
without expressing incredulity.” 


Kirk Munroe. 


Know ye the rider that rides so free, 
That rides so light, so bold and strong; 
That seems like a creature of earth and air, 
And runs and flies with whir of song? 


Is it a Pegasus clipt of his wings 
That glides o’er the earth like a fabled god: 
Or a Mercury shorn of his winged heels, 


For the manlier wheel with which he is shod? 


’Tis the Wheelman that rides.so.brave and strong, 


With a rolling gait and a serpentine reel ; 
’Tis the Bicycle age that moveth along, 
And brings to the front the Knight of the Wheel. 


Long, long, may the times, and the cycle of times, 
Roll on in their joy to the Knight of the Wheel, 
And the WHEELMAN rejoice in its prose and rhymes, 

Till its Golden Age succeeds to its steel. 


J. i. W. 





I. 


HEIGH HO! 

March has come, and still the snow 
Lieth white on plain and fell, — 
Lieth cold in woodland dell; 


Il. 


While the north-wind bloweth, 
While the streamlet floweth 
Through the silent vale, 
’Neath a coat of mail. 


Ill. 


Nature sleeps! O balmy breath of spring, 
Wake her with thy tenderest kiss! 

Wake her, O bright birds, and sweetly sing! 
For I love her— tell her this. 


« Fs 


Then my wheel — 

Now but cold and useless steel — 
Like a thing of life and light, 

Like a thing of strength and might, 
Will this sadness all requite. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 
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CHAPTER XIII. — SPOKES. 


Miss LarkINn and Rose spent their first 
night in London at one of the numerous 
hotels in the vicinity of Charing Cross. 
They arrived late, and went to bed at once. 
Rose got up on their-iron bedstead with 
serious thoughts of crying herself to sleep. 
She resented Miss Larkin’s hurrying her 
away from Stratford. 

‘* Miss Larkin ought to understand me 
better,” said Rose, mentally. ‘* She ought 
to remember that I am not a baby. Mr. 
Ehrlebach won’t speak to me after this, if I 
ever should see him again.” 

In the midst of her thinking, a bit of 
vanity and self-consciousness came to her. 
Her wise mother would have regretted 
these thoughts of her pretty daughter, — 

‘* He certainly admired me, and he said 
he thought I was nice. I don’t want to be 
foolish about him, but I wonder if I don’t 
like him better than I think I do. Girls 
often do in stories. He is certainly very 
handsome, and not a bit like any one else I 
ever saw. And he does know such a lot. 
What would mamma think of him?” 

With the thought of her mother came 
other home memories and indistinct dream- 
ings. Before she had got up to the crying 
that she had been half planning, Rose fell 
fast asleep, with her cheek pillowed in her 
pink palm, and no sign of tear-drops on 
her lashes. 

Miss Larkin slept well. The reward of 
self-mastery shed its peace in her heart, 
and gave her a day and a night of quietude. 
She had never been in love before. Know- 
ing next to nothing, theoretically, of the 
force which had possession of her, poor 
Kate believed herself now in a haven of 
rest and strong control of self. She slept 
on the top of a furious wave, to carry out 
the simile, and next day it dashed her 
headlong into breakers of misery when she 
met Madame Francesco Morena at the 
American Exchange. Kate went over 
there alone at an early hour to ask to be 
directed to a less expensive boarding-place 
than her hotel, and to get her American 
letters. She found two of the latter, and 
went up to the ladies’ parlor to read them. 
Walking into that room, she found Madame 
Morena lying on the green sofa, reading a 
Frank Leslie’s Magazine. 


The little woman sat up on seeing Miss 
Larkin, then jerked to her feet like a jointed 
out her hand. 
it, though with perceptible 


doll, holding 

Kate took 
coldness. 

Madame Morena was not to be chilled. 

‘* Well, if I ever!” she cried, cordially. 
‘‘T’m just as glad to see you as I can be! 
This is the greatest place to meet folks you 
ever saw; all the Americans come here. 
How is Miss Rose? Where have you been? 
Are you very well? Where is Mr. Ehrle- 
bach?” 

‘**T don’t know,” said Kate. 

‘* He seemed so cut up, as these English 
say, at your taking Rose off at Queenstown 
that I felt like consoling him; but he was 
glum, and didn’t talk much with me, and 
for all that I couldn’t help taking more or 
less of an interest in him. What made you 
take it into your head to get off there? 
Though I must say I should have liked it 
myself, only I had to hurry on to Paris to 
get my fashions, and so busy as I have been 
since | saw you! Did more business in a 
week than I often do in twice the time. I 
came back from Paris last night ; came the 
long way on the Channel, — it’s cheaper, you 
know, and I just took a cab and came here 
for some letters, and I thought I’d just rest 
a minute after reading my letters, and look 
at the papers. 

‘*T was reading the sweetest story! You 
just ought to read it! It is continued, and 
the last of it isn’t here; but that doesn’t so 
much matter. It does seem as though most 
of the stories don’t have any end, anyway, 
nowadays. It is real disheartening to get 
all worked up over a story just to have it 
leave you about where you begun. But I 
was going to tell you about Mr. Ehrle- 
bach.” 

Kate opened her letters. 

‘** Oh, excuse me ; you want to read your 
letters,” said Madame Morena, looking 
hurt. 

‘* Pray go on.” Kate told herself in- 
stantly that the request was based on a 
desire to save Madame Morena’s feelings. 

‘* Nothing particular, only you know 
Rose looks so much like his poor wife. I 
don’t know. that I told you, but I suppose 
it was no wonder he seemed to take such a 
fancy to your little friend. Near as I re- 
member Mrs. Ehrlebach, her eyes and hair 
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and complexion were a good deal like 
Rose’s. Seeing her must have brought 
the dead up to him.” 

‘¢ The dead!” 

The words did not cross Kate’s lips; 
they beat suddenly in her heart in tumult- 
uous syllabling. She felt a hot throbbing 
in her temples. Looking out of the win- 
dow, she saw the weather-worn hands of 
the old clock on the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. They were pointing to the 
hour of nine. Someway she made a sign 
toward the window, and Madame Morena 
went over, curiously, to find out what Miss 
Larkin was pointing at. Kate’s letters slid 
from her cold hands to the floor. She saw 
them as she stood by the table, and put one 
hand tightly over a green-covered guide- 
book lying there. 

Life and eternity seemed to join hands ; 
a moment of bliss and an infinity of de- 
spair. The fragment of time in which she 
rejoiced over the freedom of the man she 
loved was followed by a cycle of con- 
sciousness of the double depth of her own 
sorrow; the new bitterness of confessed 
jealousy in the pain she had fancied well 
conquered. 

All the 


themselves 


minutiz of the place burned 
upon her memory. She held 
fast to the green book. 

While she believed her love wrong 
Kate Larkin could fight it bravely. She 
believed that she had conquered it in that 
long night’s struggle at Stratford. She 
saw now the vanity of her hard-fought 
strength of purpose. At a chance of life 
the power and passion of her feeling out- 
leaped her control. Come what may, she 
knew this; henceforward there was no re- 
sisting it. Love whom she might, seek 
whom she might, she loved him, loved:him, 
loved him! 

*¢ Have you had breakfast, Miss Larkin?” 
asked Madame Morena, comparing her 
watch with the old St. Martin’s clock. 

Thoughts whirled on, deafening Kate : 
‘* He is madly in love with Rose. Ah! I 
thought myself so strong! If he cares for 
her— /f? Are you a fool, Kate Larkin? 
There is no ‘if’ in the question. And 
what are you going to do with yourself? 
He will follow her here. I defy you to 
avoid him again. You can’t! you can’t! 
and you will see it all.” 

By an unfortunate movement Kate cast 
the green guide-book on the floor, and 
Madame Morena repeated her question. 
: ‘* Have you had breakfast yet, Miss Lar- 
ot ld 
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‘** No, thank you.” 

Kate picked up the book and her letters, 
sitting down on the sofa and unfolding the 
sheets of paper mechanically. 

‘**T saw you looking at the clock, and not 
seeming much interested in what I was 
telling, and it struck me you looked a little 
pale.” The little milliner laughed coseyly. 
‘** Can’t we have acup of coflee together?” 

‘*¢ You are very kind ; but I must go back 
to my hotel and breakfast with Rose. But 
I heard you, I assure you, madame. You 
were speaking of that German artist we saw 
on the ‘ Scythia.’” 

** Yes; and it was strange, as I was say- 
ing, about Rose looking so much like his 
wife. He told me she was dead, when we 
were coming over. I asked him. He 
snapped his big eyes at me and said, ‘You 
may tell all the curious that Lena Ehrle- 
bach is buried in Heidelberg. It is there 
you may read her gravestone.’ It actually 
made me feel ghostly for a minute, he said 
it so solemnly, and I always am a little 
nervous at sea. I rather dread the return 
voyage. I am going back Saturday. I 
wish, for my sake, you and Miss Madder 
were going too. But I guess I'll soon 
make acquaintances. I generally do.” 

‘¢T find that one of these letters is for 


Miss Madder,” said Kate. ‘‘ I inquired for 
mail for both of us, and have opened her 


letter by mistake. I must take it to her.” 

‘* Well, good-by, if I don’t see you 
again.” 

There was such an evident loneliness in 
the madame’s manner that Kate said, — 

*¢ Come and see me; will you?” 

‘¢ Yes, thank you. Where are you stay- 
ing?” 

‘*T scarcely know; at ahotel. We only 
came yesterday. I wish to ask in the office 
for a boarding-house.” 

‘¢ Oh, I know of a splendid one; cheap, 
too. I always stay there, when I’m in Lon- 
don. I’m going up there pretty soon, and I'll 
take you up in my cab, if you want to go.” 

Kate hesitated. 

She who hesitates ! 

‘¢ Tt’s only a little ways, — up in Blooms- 
bury. I’ve often been there, and I guess 
you'd better make up your mind to take it 
on my recommendation. The landlady 
will take you on my reference, I’ve been 
there so often.” 

** Well,” said Kate, consenting. 

She went downstairs with Madame Mo- 
rena and wrote her own name and Rose’s, in 
a large handwriting, in the traveller’s regis- 
ter. She added the Bloomsbury number. 
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She went back to the desk, and said to the 
clerk in charge, 

‘Tf any one should ask for Miss Larkin 
or Miss Madder, of Chicago, our addresses 
are in your book.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘* BOOTS AND SADDLES.” 


Ir took Mr. Ehrlebach several seconds 
to comprehend what the hotel clerk said to 
him. He looked at her in a sort of strange 
surprise. She responded with a stolid stare 
of curiosity. 

‘What have you said?’ 
length. 

She repeated her words. 

‘¢Ts there, then, a letter for me? 

‘No, sir. Please, sir, have 
your tea?” 

The grayness which overspread his face 
touched her. She thought that he must be 
hungry as well as disappointed. 

‘¢ No, you may send me some.” 

‘* Will you have it in the coffee-room, 

”° 


’ 


he asked at 


9 


you had 


sir? 

‘* No; in my own room.” 

She turned to give his order. 

**Maid!” cried Ehrlebach, sharply. 

“Yes, sit. 

‘¢ T will have the tea in the coffee-room. 
if I may there be alone.” 

He had lunched there with Kate once 
when? Yesterday? It seemed months 
since he had felt the mad magic of her 
presence. He went into the room, and 
walked restlessly up and down. He opened 
a visitors’ book lying on the sideboard. 
There were names of a gay party of young 
English wheelmen running from London 
to Gretna Green. They had left a lot of 
bad rhymes under their names. Ehrlebach 
read it all attentively, and remembered it 
months afterward. He sat down by the 
open window in ‘** Washington Irving’s 
chair,” and made a sketch of his wheel. 

This was a favorite subject with our ar- 
tist. Now he added a few suggestive 
touches to his picture. A women’s figure 
appeared beside the wheel, — the figure of a 
tall, graceful woman, with lace drapery 
over her shoulders. The face was left un- 
finished, but she seemed to be looking down 
at a bunch of roses lying crushed under the 
wheel. 

Ehrlebach went out and got one of those 
roses. He pressed it in his pocket-book 
with that incomplete little sketch. A man 
came into the room with a server. 

‘‘ What time did the ladies go?” asked 
Ehrlebach. 
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‘+ T don’t know, sir.” 

‘* Confound your stupidity !” said Ehrle- 
bach. 

The man put the dishes on the table 
meekly. 

** What time is the next London train?” 

** To-morrow, sir.” 

Ehrlebach put on his hat, and picked up 
his gantlets. 

‘*Go and get my bill, please.” 

‘** Including supper, sir?” 

‘¢T don’t care. You may get my knap- 
sack from my room. Bring along also the 
rain-cap from my bureau.” 

He went out to his bicycle again. He 
stood beside it in visible impatience when 
the man came with his bill, followed by 
the boots with his bag. The girl clerk 
came out to bid him good-by. 

‘+ Are you going far, sir?” she asked. 

‘* You ought to be a Yankee,” said our 
traveller, actually smiling as he mounted. 
He bowed a good-by to the landlady, who 
came to the door to see the departure, then 
whirled rapidly off in the gathering dusk. 

‘* All that supper wasted !” said the ser- 
vant man. 

** Not at all,” said the landlady, ener- 
getically ; ‘* I will eat it myself.” 

The clerk picked up the big red roses. 

‘¢ That was a fine-looking man,” she 
said to herself. ‘* That American girl is a 
lucky one. He is going after her. Oh, 
dear!” She looked away down the road 
with a half sigh on her lips. Then she 
went into the house, and, after her custom, 
took some stout with the servant man, who 
was teasing the boots. 


CHAPTER XV.— A CRANK. 


Ar g o’clock next day Mr. Ehrlebach 
dismounted at the door of the American 


Exchange. The usual stream of London 
life flowed in counter-currents along the 
Strand. It ebbed into Adelaide street. 
The maelstrom of Charing Cross Station 
engulfed the rushing counter-current of 
cabs that drifted out from the harbor of 
Trafalgar square. 

Ehrlebach stood for a moment, looking 
over toward the cruet-like projections of 
the National Gallery, with his old keen 
sense of artistic outrage. 

In spite of the weariness of body and 
spirit which was upon him, perhaps be- 
cause of this weariness, the incongruity of 
the British pepper-box oppressed and ap- 
palled him as it never had done in other 
visits here. 
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A person, etidently an American, came 
rapidly down the steps of the Exchange. 
He was one of those people whose age is 
always unguessable. He might have been 
twenty-five or forty. He was swarthy of com- 
plexion. His long black mustache partly 
covered an unreliable mouth. He wore a 
gay suit of light-colored clothing, and car- 
ried a dapper little English stick. 

He came up to Ehrlebach and slapped 
him on the shoulder. 

‘* Hello, Max, my boy; delighted to see 
you. Was just saying to Hank, upstairs, 
that your name was in the ‘ Scythia’ arri- 
vals tother day. Bicycling, eh? Some- 
thing at that myself. Mean to get a ‘ trike’ 
one of these days. Good thing to take 
the girls outin. * So-sociable,’ you know.” 
The person laughed in appreciation of his 
own wit. 

‘¢ You look tired, Maxy. Wantatoddy, 
to cheer you up?” he went on. 

“No.” 

‘* Temperance, hey? A little that way 
myself. Boarding with a temperance 
family now. Come up and stay with me.” 

‘*T say, Jenkins, you may let me be,” 
said Ehrlebach, shaking off the hand on his 
arm. 

‘**Oh, oh, Max, don’t be cross. You 
ought to forgive me that bad turn I served 


you in taking Lena back to Germany. She 
wanted to go, you know, and you were too 


poor to take her then. Luck has turned 
with me now, though. Wish you would 
spare me a guinea, can’t you? [I'll pay it 
back next week. Sure to get a lot of money 
then. Am in with a capitalist here selling 
shares in a railway from Manitoba to Que- 
bee. Should think anybody with any 
sense would buy a lot of shares. Give us 
a guinea, Max.” 

Ehrlebach handed him a couple of sov- 
ereigns, taking care not to touch his hand. 

Jenkins laughed. 

‘*What airs! Tell you I have reformed 
from my wild ways, Maxy. I am really 
trying to live a better life now than in the 
old days in New York.” 

Ehrlebach’s truth-filled eyes looked into 
the other’s evading glances. The deep sin- 
cerity of his own nature cast a sort of re- 
flection on the words of Jenkins. 

‘* Well, if it be so, then,” he said, slowly, 
‘*T am glad of it, but I can’t shake hands 
with you. Let me know if I can help you 
in any way.” 

‘** You are a good fellow, Max,” said Jen- 
kins; ‘*always said so. I wasn’t good 
enough to be an artist, — that’s why I quit. 
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May take it up again some day, when I’ve 
made my pile at something else. Lena 
used to say” — 

‘¢ Hush!” said Ehrlebach, sternly. 

** Well, I don’t know that it is quite po- 
lite to talk about the girl to the fellow who 
was her husband. Good of you to make 
it up with me. Whew! Remember how 
you used to curse me all over Europe first 
time you came over here? Thought you 
were easing up on me a little the last time 
I saw you. Now”— 

** A man never forgives such a wrong if 
he is a man,” said Ehrlebach ; ‘‘ but I am 
glad to hear you say you are trying for bet- 
ter living. I would not wish to push you 
back. I will help you, but it is not in my 
heart to forgive you. Only God cando that.” 

*¢ Good fellow, good fellow,” murmured 
Jenkins. His erratic and excitable nature 
responded in the farthest ripples ofits shal- 
lowness to the strong, magnetic sunshine 
of the look of pity and desire to aid that 
Ehrlebach bent upon him. 

Ehrlebach took off his hat and wiped his 
brow. 

‘*¢T have been riding far and feel fatigued. 
{ must have sleep. I will tell you good- 
by.” 

‘Oh, don’t, now.” Jenkins linked his 
arm in Ehrlebach’s. ‘* Don’t go back on a 
fellow. Come and stay with me.” 

‘*T can’t stay with you, Jenkins,” deci- 
sively. 

** Well, you'll come to see me?” 

“oe. 

‘* May change your mind. Better take 
my card.” Jenkins gave him a card with 
a Bloomsbury address on it. Ehrlebach 
glanced at it and put it in his pocket. 

‘*¢*T shall stay at Morely’s, I think. Iam 
going in to order my luggage sent there. 
I suppose it is here.” 

** Let me hold your horse while you go 
in,” said Jenkins, good-naturedly, taking a 
place by the wheel. 

Mr. Ehrlebach was standing at the bank 
counter of the Exchange presently, when 
he saw two, ladies come down from the par- 
lor above and go into the post-office. He 
heard one of them speak to the clerk at the 
other window. If she had looked within 
she must have seen Ehrlebach. He saw 
Madame Morena come out and go down- 
stairs, followed presently by Kate. He had 
heard her request: ‘* If any one should ask 
for Miss Larkin or Miss Madder ”— 

Ehrlebach was not a vain man, but his 
heart beat at those words with a delicious 
hopefulness. 
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‘* Tf any one should ask.” He repeated 
‘‘any one” to himself several times. He 
was not a vain man; but he did not choose 
to show himself at that moment, travel- 
stained and pale with the weary night’s 
uncertainty. He went with confidence to 
in the register. 
He pulled out the card 
him. The addresses 


look up her number 
‘*¢ Bloomsbury ! ” 
Jenkins had given 
were identigal. 
‘* Ach, himmel,” said Mr. 
say well. 
? 


Ehrlebach, 

interiorly. ‘* They Truth ¢s 

stranger than fiction.’ 
CHAPTER XVI. — COASTING. 

Miss LARKIN was sitting that evening 
bolt upright in the corner of a sofa in the 
drawing-room of the Bloomsbury boarding- 
house looking at space. Rose was sitting 
in a low chair across the room, and Jenkins 
was talking to her. Madame Morena, 
comfortable in after-dinner gas-light, cro- 
cheted on a scarf, reading Ouida’s last book 
in snatches. There was only one other 
boarder, a blonde and frightened-seeming 
young Englishman, who stared at Rose 
furtively, while pretending to be absorbed 
in his newspaper. 

Rose looked bewilderingly pretty. An 
instinct of coquetry had made her curl her 
soft hair and wind a blue ribbon two or 
three times around her head, framing her 
face in coils of ringlets. She had doffed 
her blue-flannel bodice, and appeared in 
one of pale blue cashmere, with her pet 
Persian scarf over her shoulders in sweet 
affectation of chilliness. 

Rose enjoyed everything. Jenkins flat- 
tered her assiduously, and Rose played with 
her one little ring and listened, liking it. 

Kate, sitting in the corner of her sofa, 
wished that she had her little girl safe back 
in the hotel, distrusting Jenkins at first 
sight. There was an air of commonness 
about the landlady, about everything, which 
was painful to poor Kate. Thoroughly, 
indeed rabidly, democratic in her theories, 
Miss Larkin was miserable in reality at 
finding herself among people of less stat- 
ure. 

The drawing-room door opened. The 
small maid-servant who tended the door 
and ‘* fetched errands” bobbed her capped 
head inside. 

‘¢ A gintleman to see Miss Larkin,” said 
she, ushering in Mr. Ehrlebach. 

Kate rose and stood by her sofa. Rose 
flew across the room and shook hands with 
him. 
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** Oh, I thought you would come!” said 
she. 

Ehrlebach bowed to Madame Morena, 
and nodded to Jenkins as he went over to 
Kate. 

She gave him her hand. He took it 
lightly in his, then, feeling the trembling 
of the fingers, pressed it gently. He looked 
into her eyes. 

He stood for an instant so, as a flame dyed 
Kate’s cheeks, and shone from her eyes, 
burning out and leaving her pale to the 
temples. The seconds seemed dragging 
themselves out into cycles. Neither of the 
two spoke. 

Jenkins turned around to look at them. 
Madame Morena, with romantic delicacy, 
absorbed herself in her novel. 

When Jenkins turned he saw Ehrle- 
bach patting Rose’s shoulder, and heard 
him saying, — 

‘¢ Are you 
faella? ” 

‘Yes, thank you; and you? Do sit 
down. There is room there on the sofa by 
Miss Larkin. That’s it. Now Ill bring 
my chair, and we'll all have a good talk. 
Please excuse me, Mr. Jenkins. I shall 
like to hear your story another time.” 

‘Oh, Tl tell it now,” said Jenkins, 
placing her chair for her, and bringing 
himself into the circle, bowing again to 
Ehrlebach. 

‘¢T was saying ” — 

Ehrlebach glared at him angrily. 

‘* Well, Max,” said Jenkins, cheerfully, 
‘‘ glad to see you. Old friend of mine, 
you know, Miss Rosie. We two used to 
travel all over Europe together.” 

Kate shivered. Ehrlebach, with the 
absurdity of a lover’s instinct, imagined 
that she felt a reflex of his own aversion 
for the person beside them. 

In strong anger, yet with self-control, 
the German said, — 

‘¢Go away, Duncan.” 

‘¢ Well, I seem a little de trop. Too 
bad, rhust say,” said Jenkins, rising. ‘‘ But 
your ‘ Duncan’ reminds me of my grand- 
father. Everybody since his time has called 
me Dunc, you know. Dunc Jenkins is 
your name, my lad; Dunc Jenkins is your 
man.” 

He went whistling over to the piano, 
where he commenced playing discords to 
his own satisfaction and the agony of 
Ehrlebach’s musical soul. 

‘* Now, tell us all about yesterday,” said 
Rose. ‘‘I suppose Warwick is lovely.” 

‘‘ Indeed it is,” said Ehrlebach, leaning 


very well, Fraulein Raf- 
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back in his sofa corner and looking at Rose 
with serene satisfaction, glad that she was 
sitting there, so fearful was our brave hero 
of himself and his love. 

Kate, studying his face with rapid scru- 
tiny, saw the content written upon it, and 
her heart grew heavy. 

** How did you find where we are?” went 
on the little querist. ‘* Did Mr. Jenkins tell 
you?” 

‘* He didn’t know you. Kindly Provi- 
dence has sent me here, fraulein. Is that 
not enough?” 

** Yes, I suppose so. And will you take 
us to the National Gallery, and to the Dul- 
wich, and the Windsor, and the Doré, and 
the Grosvenor?” 

** And to Hampton Court and the Ken- 
sington Museum and to Madame Tussaud’s 
wax-works? Ofcourse I will, Gaisborough- 
Anna!” 

Rose pouted a little. 

‘**T don’t think you ought to say Madame 
Tussaud’s in the same sentence with galler- 
ies,” said she. . 

*¢ Why not?” —from Jenkinsat the piano. 
‘*T consider the exhibition of -Madame 
Tussaud one of the finest in Europe, if not 
in the world. The figures possess inherent 
life. Many of them seem really to breathe. 
I'd like to see anybody say they don’t!” 


> 


Jenkins glared at the blonde Englishman, 
who promptly challenged him to a game of 
cards, thus charitably hoping to extinguish 


him. Madame Morena and the landlady 
made up the quartet, and, seeing Jenkins 
absorbed in cheating people out of six- 
pences, Ehrlebach felt a great sense of 
freedom come upon him. 

Never did a man make himself more 
charming. He told the story of his morn- 
ing ride to Warwick, and his long night 
ride up from Stratford, in delightfully dra- 
matic manner. To be sure he did not say 
in words the unsung poetry of the starlit 
run; but the fierce jealousy beating in 
Kate’s pulses interpreted the lover’s words. 
With all her affection for poor little Rose 
she hated her sincerely. 

Kate talked too, and talked brilliantly. 
She sparkled in repartee. She quoted 
aptly and well. She looked at Ehrlebach 
as often as she liked with shining eyes and 
pallid lips and scarlet cheeks. 

In the midst of the electric atmosphere 
Rose blossomed. She laughed; she sang 
fragments of song; she talked, saying a 
thousand airy nothings that Ehrlebach ap- 
plauded. 
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When he had gone, and Miss Larkin was 
taking down her hair before her mirror, 
Rose told her a secret. 

** Miss Larkin, Mr. Jenkins says 4e is in 
love with me.” 

‘* T have seen that for weeks,” said Kate, 
pulling out a handful of her own hair, 
though her voice was quite calm. 

** What? Who? Weeks?” The personal 
pronoun *‘ he ” had not resolved itself into 
keen identity with Rose. 

** What did you say, dear?” asked Kate, 
quite gently. 

** Mr. Jenkins is in love with me. Isn’t 
it awful? He says he knows it is soon to 
tell me, having seen me first at dinner this 
evening, but that I am the other half of his 
soul, for which he has been looking.” 

‘*He dared to say that to you?” cried 
Kate. 

** Yes. He said that that white-headed 
Englishman was raving over me, but he 
meant to have the first chance. He tried 
to take my hand, but I put it behind me.” 

** When did this all happen? ” 

‘** On the stair, just now. He stopped me, 
you know, when I started with you, and he 
followed me into the hall.” 

** Why, you weren’t there five minutes !” 

‘‘T know; but, Miss Larkin, dear, he 
told me something dreadful about Mr. 
Ehrlebach. He has a wife!” 

**No, no, no!” cried Kate. Then the 
passion of tears which had been assaulting 
her eyes for hours had its way, and she threw 
herself, sobbing terribly, into a chair. Rose 
ran noiselessly for cologne. She was 
frightened into unwonted silence. She 
brushed out Miss Larkin’s black hair when 
she grew calmer, and braided it in two long 
ends. She found her slippers for her, and 
begged her to let her put them on. 

Seeing nothing more that she could do 
for her friend, Rose was attacked with a 
fit of industry, and put her own portmanteau 
in perfect order. Then she sat down and 
mended a rip in her blue dress. 

Kate sat quietly, fearing to speak, and 
wondering what she should say to her 
charge. 

It was Rose who spoke at last. 

She came over to Miss Larkin, and, with 
all the straightforwardness of an untouched 
heart, spoke of the truth her prophetic 
woman’s instinct had suddenly divined. 

‘* You love Mr. Ehrlebach, don’t you?” 
said she. ‘*‘He is married. This Mr. 
Jenkins knows his wife. What shadZ we 
do?” 

Minimum. 
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THE wealthy Dr. Graham had sold out 
his well-established practice in the thriving 
old country town where he had lived and 
worked from early youth, and the young 
man who followed in his footsteps was con- 
sidered a very fortunate mortal indeed. 

Glendora, although it prided itself upon 
its healthy situation and fine bracing air, 
contrived, nevertheless, to afford a sufficient 
supply of patients for any medical man 
who was at all popular to derive a rather 
enviable yearly income therefrom. And 
Dr. Gerrard McEwen was popular with 
old and young, sick and well. The chil- 
dren, especially, hailed him as their cham- 
pion. Was he not the means — the blessed 
means — of having their school-hours short- 
ened and their intermissions lengthened ? 
And was it not a habit with him — nay, 
a trick, the urchins said—to drop in to 
see the school, in company with some 
influential trustee, upon unusually hot days, 
and beg for a holiday, on the plea of 
the injury done to health by close con- 
finement in such weather? Oh, yes, the 


children loved the ‘* new doctor,” and no 
more welcome sight was known to them 
than that of their friend, Gerrard, spinning 
along the streets or over the green fields on 


his wonderful bicycle. It was a gratifica- 
tion which they enjoyed often enough, for 
Dr. McEwen’s work came to him without 
being sought. He was successful, in a 
measure, before he began to practise. He 
was a gold medalist from his university, 
which was the finest on the Continent ; and 
already his contributions to medical jour- 
nals were attracting attention by the bold, 
original manner in which they treated im- 
portant practical truths. 

Gerrard was a poor man, and had been 
absolutely dependent upon his own exer- 
tions from early boyhood; but he was one 
of Fortune’s pet children, and _ success 
waited upon his efforts. His poverty was 
one reason he gave, with a frank laugh, for 
his riding a bicycle instead of driving the 
orthodox and decorous horse and chaise like 
his predecessor. ‘* You see,” he said, ‘* my 
wheel requires no stable, nor does it afflict 
me with that terrible necessity, a des- 
potic groom! It needs no provender, the 
expense of which would strike terror 
into my penurious soul! Again, there is 
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no time lost, in cases of emergency, by 
saddling or harnessing, and time is pre- 
cious to me and to my suffering patients. 
Besides, the exercise prevents that plague 
of country doctors — corpulency, of which 
Ihave as much horror as Lord Byron him- 
self!” And, with a ringing laugh, he 
sprang upon his charger with an action so 
swift and graceful as to allay all fear of the 
calamity he spoke of, at least for the present. 
Out into the perfumed air of the early sum- 
mer morning, past lovely orchards with 
their trees weighed down by the pink and 
white blossoms, and along green, shady 
lanes, he sped along unconscious of any 
effort of his own, or of any exertion of will, 
simply drinking in the beauty of the day 
and the joy of existence. Before Dr. Mc- 
Ewen had gone very far he met a gentle- 
man riding a magnificent chestnut, and, al- 
most without thinking, he slackened his 
pace to admire both the animal and his 
rider, and to speak a word to the latter, 
whom he knew. 

*¢ Good-morning, Mr. Howard. 
goes the headache?” 

**It goes as I would wish it to go— 
away!” answered the young man, smiling. 
‘*T am much better, thank you; and up at 
the house they are of the opinion that you 
work with magic. My cousin is not averse 
to trying your art for her father’s benefit, 
and I was.now on my way to ask you to 
call. My uncle, you are aware, Dr. Mc- 
Ewen, has been an invalid for over a year, 
but of late has refused the advice of any 
physician. Jessie, however, has persuaded 
him to see you.” 

*¢T will attend at once,” said Gerrard. 
‘¢ Will you ride back ?”— for Harry Howard 
had turned his horse’s head and walked 
side by side with his companion. 

‘* No; I have some commissions farther 
on. I enjoy my morning run.” 

‘*¢ Yes, it was a good prescription — this 
only is the witchcraft I have used. How 
superbly you ride! You reminded me, as 
you came along, of the centaurs of old,— man 
and horse in one.” 

‘* And you remind me of the father of 
the centaurs, —Ixion, the man on the 
wheel. You are literally tied to it; where- 
ever I go, I catch a glimpse of vou; it’s 
only a glimpse, however, for you are out of 
sight in a moment.” 


How 
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‘¢ ’m a very modern- 
Yes, I’m very 


Gerrard laughed. 
ized Ixion, I assure you. 


busy, and I work my steed without mercy ; 
Could you say as 


but he never grumbles. 
much for yours?” 

‘* Nay, I fear not. But still I have a 
preference for the living creature, although 
his comfort Aas to be consulted. At least, 
he is a companion that can sympathize with 
you, to a certain extent, and return your 
affection. I sometimes fancy my horse has 
a soul like a human being’s.” 

‘* Better than some, I dare say,” re- 
marked Dr. McEwen, quietly, at which his 
friend smiled, and remembered he had 
heard it said that ‘*‘ McEwen had strange 
views.” 

‘* However, if it’s only a matter of fancy, 
I can bestow one on my bicycle, and I 
often do. If you rode one, you would find 
how much like a friend it becomes — and 
you would also find that your headaches had 
entirely gone!” and with a nod and a 
laugh he darted ahead and disappeared in 
the distance, leaving young Howard and his 
wondering horse to retrace their steps. 

‘¢ A handsome fellow,” mused Howard, 
as he went off at a canter, ‘* and looks as if 
he meant his life to arrange itself to his 
liking! I wonder what Jessie will think 
of him when she makes his acquaintance. 
I often watch her regard him with interest 
as he passes the house. He would be no 
mean rival if he chose to enter the lists, 
especially at this inauspicious time, when 
she treats me with sucha strange coldness.” 
And under the influence of these thoughts 
Mr. Harry Howard’s face assumed an ex- 
pression which quite changed it from the 
affable, debonair countenance that was so 
much admired by that portion of the Glen- 
dora population which is usually supposed 
to comprise the best critics upon such mat- 
ters. He merited their favorable judgment, 
too, for, in his way, he, also, was a hand- 
some fellow. He possessed a refined, reg- 
ularly featured face, fine eyes as to size and 
color, though their setting and expression 
would not be apt to please a student of 
physiognomy. His hair was dark, re- 
markably fine and soft, and curled on his 
temples and brow, contrasting with the 
marble pallor of his complexion, which was 
quite perfect of its kind, and giving a certain 
woman-like grace to his appearance, which 
was yet far from being effeminate. He cer- 
tainly had charms enough, both of person 
and manner, to justify him in considering 
his chances more than moderately fair where 
a woman’s approbation or affection was in 
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question. Nevertheless, he experienced a 
sense of uneasiness, which -he had never 
known before, when he remembered that 
the young athlete who had just left him — 
whose figure, he thought, combined the 
strength of a youthful Hercules with the 
grace and beauty of an Apollo — was likely 
now to be a constant visitor at his uncle’s 
house. He remembered how often Jessie 
had admired blue eyes, — her own were a 
golden brown, while 42s were black as 
sloes, — and surely Gerrard McEwen had 
wonderful eyes! They seemed, as he spoke 
or listened, to take every shade of that 
favorite color, from the deep violet of the 
velvet pansy to the clear gray of a summer 
lake. Even Howard, predisposed as he 
was to dislike his new acquaintance, could 
not but acknowledge their influence, and 
vield to the magnetism of the smile which 
danced around the fine mouth, disclosing 
a set of dazzling teeth which were yet in- 
nocent of dentists’ steel. As one by one 
the advantages of his probable rival rose 
before him Harry Howard worked himself 
into a somewhat unpleasant state of mind, 
and proceeded moodily on his return jour- 
ney. 

The object of his meditation, riding out 
of the town into the more suburban por- 
tion, Where Mr. Lindsay’s house was sit- 
uated, was serenely and blissfully uncon- 
scious of having caused any tumult in 
the mind of the young horseman. - He 
took off his hat to enjoy the breeze, which 
caught the tawny masses of his hair and 
blew them back from his face, cooling, at 
the same time, the warm glow with which 
his rapid exercise had dyed his tanned 
cheek. If Jessie Lindsay had seen him’ 
then it is more than probable that she 
would have echoed her cousin’s compli- 
ment. As he drew near the house he saw 
a slender, girlish figure pass along the hall, 
for the door stood’ open to the wall, bear- 
ing a small silver waiter, on which were 
placed a cup and saucer. She walked slow- 
ly, carrying her light burden with caution. 
‘* Taking something to her sick father, 
probably,” thought Dr. McEwen, and, as 
her white dress disappeared from view, it 
flashed into his mind that Mr. Harry How- 
ard was a particularly fortunate person to 
be in the daily society of this fair young 
Hebe. ‘‘ They are cousins,” he said ; ** but 
I wonder ” — but here he suddenly turned 
into the garden-path, and, springing lightly 
to the ground, placed his bicycle against 
the stone side of the steps; then, ringing 
the door-bell, he waited to be admitted, 
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with the serious gravity that was always 
characteristic of him when on important 
business. 


II. 


Ir had been, for some time back, Mr. 
Harry Howard’s fixed intention to marry 
his cousin, Jessie Lindsay. He had never 
considered very deeply whether the young 
lady had a corresponding intention with re- 
gard to himself. Had he done so it is just 
possible that he might have observed some- 
thing in her treatment of him that would 
have somewhat disturbed the serene com- 
placency with which he contemplated his 
future matrimonial prospects. Jessie Lind- 
say did not love her cousin; indeed, had it 
not been for ‘their relationship, she might 
have even disliked him. They had been 
brought up together in the same house, for 
Jessie’s mother was dead, and Mrs. How- 
ard, her father’s widowed sister, had come, 
with her son, to take charge of Mr. Lind- 
say’s household. Jessie was devotedly at- 
tached to her aunt, and had borne in silence, 
while still a little girl, many a childish 
wrong from Harry rather than trouble his 
mother by complaints. However, he had 
very soon gone to school, and Jessie con- 
trived to possess her soul in patience during 
vacations, and endured his lordly patronage 


and boyish impertinences without much 


temper, and frequently with a rather sar- 
castic amusement, which would certainly 
have astonished the young gentleman had 
he known of its existence. Mrs. Howard 
was a doting mother, and quite blind to 
her boy’s faults, and, in consequence, 
equally blind to the heroic efforts which 
‘Jessie made to preserve her amiability and 
present a friendly front. 

‘They suit each other exactly, and I 
shall have no difficulty in managing them,” 
the mother thought ; and so, congr. atulating 
herself, enjoy ed | peace of mind. 

Of course, now that they were no longer 
boy and girl, matters were rather different 
between the cousins. Harry had taken his 
degree with honors, and had returned from 
college a handsome and attractive young 
man to find that Jessie had realized all the 
promise of beauty which her childhood 
had given. He was kind, attentive, and 
admiring, and if at times he was a little 
inclined to be supercilious or tyrannical, 
why, Jessie was quite able to defend her- 
self by a friendly smile, which always took 
effect; for Mr. Harry was by no means a 
‘**thick-skinned” personage, although he 
had rather an exalted estimate of his own 
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importance. Jessie was only too pleased, for 
her aunt’s sake, to be on amicable terms, 
and had no desire, for her own, to be 
otherwise ; but the idea of marriage with 
her cousin had simply never suggested it- 
self to her mind, even as the remotest pos¢ 
sibility. . 

Harry, on the other hand, felt so secure 
of her willingness to become his wife that 
he had, so far, not even thought it neces- 
sary to make his wishes known. He knew 
that such was the earnest desire of his 
mother’s heart, and he anticipated no ob- 
stacle from his uncle, who had lately be- 
come an invalid, and who was anxious, as 
Harry had learned from his mother, to see 
his daughter happily married, in case of 
any sudden decline in his own health, 
which was now most precarious. 

Young Howard had been, of late, slowly 
and gently veering round to the opinion 
that it would be to his adv antage to 
** buckle to,” as he termed settling down 
to steady work, and this idea, of settling to 
work was indissolubly associated in his 
mind with ‘‘marrying a wife.” Thus 
stood the affairs of Mr. Harry Howard 
when Dr. Gerrard McEwen appeared on 
his horizon and threatened to throw him 
into the shade by his superior brilliancy. 
Hitherto he had thought of a possible rival 
only with an incredulous smile and with- 
out a single extra heart-beat, when, lo, this 
knight of the ’cycle arrives on the scene, 
and Jessie, about whom he has felt so safe, 
is plainly interested. At the same time 
he was conscious of a slight coldness in 
her manner towards himself, a new ele- 
ment in her treatment of him, which was 
plainly meant to be repellent, and for 
which he could only account by remem- 
bering that he had once or twice endeavored 
to show her more than the usual cousinly 
affection ; that he had, indeed, approached 
love-making in a mild form. That his 
having done so should offend her quite 
startled the young man out of his blissful 
unconcern, and when, added to this, his 
apprehension . respecting Dr. McEwen 
arose, his mental equipoise was completely 
upset, and he awoke to the consciousness 
that his love for Jessie Lindsay was of the 
kind that would not brook a rival, and 
would not be frustrated. 

‘¢T love her, and mine she shall be, let 
who will come between us!” he cried ; and 
no one who saw his tightly compressed 
lips and set .face would have doubted that 
Harry Howard had a will of his own. 

‘Papa, dear, let me wheel you out on 
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the west piazza. The air is cool, and there 
is going to bea heavenly sunset thisevening.” 

‘* A sunset that was not a heavenly one 
would. be more interesting, by way of nov- 
elty, my dear,” sail Mr. Lindsay, with a 
smile, as he patted the slender white hand 
that rested on his invalid-chair. 

‘**QOld Cassius sstill,’” returned his 
daughter, dropping a kiss light as a rose- 
leaf on his head. ‘* Papa, you are as 
sharp as a needle. Talking of needles, I 
have one in some work in my pocket, which 
I will straightway engage myself upon, 
while you read to me from ‘ Sir Gebbie.’ 
It will not tire you, dear?” 

‘* Not at all, my love. You know I am 
more disabled than suffering, and perhaps 
would not find my affliction so hard to 
bear if I were not naturally of so active a 
temperament. But come, come, this won’t 
do, my darling! We must not waste 
the time in useless complaints. Bring the 
book, dear.” 

She ran to procure it, glad of an excuse 
to hide the rebellious tears that had sprung 
to her eyes, for poor Jessie had not yet 
become reconciled to her father’s crippled 
condition. She returnedg with the open 
book in her hand. 

‘¢ Here is where we left off, papa, is it 
not?” 


‘* Yes, but how is it, Jessie, that you 


have not read any since? I have always 
been told that a young lady could not tear 
herself away from a novel until the last 
page was reached. Surely, you find this 
an interesting story?” 

‘*Oh, very, papa! I think George Mac- 
donald an exceptionally fine writer, while 
his stories are always interesting enough, 
in themselves, to hold the attention of even 
an ordinary lover of novels—and you 
know, dear, I consider my literary taste 
just a little above that standard. But now 
don’t be angry with poor Canadian bairnie, 
but the broad Scotch just bothers me a lit- 
tle bit! I love it, and can understand it 
when you read it aloud; but it is rather 
slow work when I read it myself.” 

Mr. Lindsay laughed. 

‘* Hoot, lassie, is that it? Weel, weel, 
dinna fash yoursel! We mauna fret be- 
cause our wee bairn is na sae Scotch as 
oursel! But ye maun read for practice, 
my dearie, an’ keep up the dialec’. And 
the Gaelic, Jessie, we must begin on that, 
lassie. Since Dr. McEwen speaks it so 
well, and comes here so often, you have a 
good opportunity to acquire the language. 
You could easily do so, couldn’t you?” 
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** Will you read, papa? It will soon be 
dusk,” said Jessie, and as she bent her 
pretty head over her work there was a rosy 
flush upon her cheek which might have 
come from the sunset, only the sky had not 
yet begun to glow. 

She drew her little cricket close to her 
father’s chair, and in perfect quietness lis- 
tened, apparently with the greatest interest, 
to his reading. At the end of half an hour 
she suddenly uttered a soft exclamation and 
moved back. 

‘s What is it, dear?” her father asked, 
looking up. 

*¢QOh, nothing, papa! 
I dropped my thimble! 
Isn’t it charming?” 

*Mr. Lindsay looked at his daughter with 
amazed inquiry, for he had just been read- 
ing one of the saddest portions of the story, 
—a passage, indeed, that was quite har- 
rowing. He said nothing, however, but 
prepared to resume, when a tinkling sound 
attracted his notice, and he turned his head 
to see his young physician enter the gate on 
his bicycle. He seemed to have ridden 
fast, and to have afforded more than ordi- 
nary entertainment to the usual tribe of small 
boys that followed in his train. His 
warning bell had been in constant requisi- 
tion, and Jessie had heard it some minutes 
before he arrived. 

** Ah, ‘ The New Ixion,’ as Harry calls 
him. He is very attentive, isn’t he, Jessie 
— tome?” 

But Jessie was deeply absorbed in a lily- 
stalk in her embroidery, which evidently 
called for her undivided attention, upon see- 
ing which her father laughed, and said, 
‘** Young ears are sharper than old ones, 
lassie! Have you found your thimble, my 
dear?” And he pinched the tiny shell- 
like ear in question, for which there was 
certainly no necessity, for it was already 
like pink coral.. Whereupon Miss Jessie 
really dropped her thimble, which rolled 
away and fell over the piazza upon Ger- 
rard’s head, as he knelt to place a stone un- 
der his wheel. He deftly caught it in the 
rebound. and proceeded, with a merry 
laugh, to replace it upon the outstretched 
finger of the owner. No sooner had her lit- 
tle white fingers touched his hand than his 
laughter was suddenly checked; a thrill 
like electricity ran through his frame, and 
he gazed into her eyes as though spellbound. 
Jessie blushed and paled under his glance, 
and then withdrew her hand, which she 
had quite forgotten to do. There was 
a momentary pause, seeming longer to 
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both than it really was, and then she 
said, — 

‘‘ Papa, I will go and find auntie, and 
see about tea, while you talk with Dr. Mc- 
Ewen.” 

She went in and passed through the par- 
lor, stopping at the hall door, which was 
open. Here her search for her aunt and 
her solicitude for the evening meal both 
came to an end, for she immediately fell 
into a fit of abstraction, leaning absently on 
the door-handle. She had not stood thus 
long, when Dr. McEwen came round, roll- 
ing his ’cycle along by his side. 

‘¢ My visit this evening must be a short 
one, Miss Lindsay,” he said. ‘I have to 
attend a club-meeting.” 

Jessie started and made an effort to re- 
cover herself. 

‘Have you really organized a bicycle 
club in Glendora?” she said. ‘*We are 
progressing, then.” 

‘* Yes; very soon that place will indeed 
be a desolate one where we wheelmen are 
not represented. Your father seems better. 
Miss Lindsay. Do you observe any im- 
provement?” 

‘¢ Sometimes I venture to think so,” she 
answered, eagerly, coming down the steps 
and walking with him. ‘In a general 


way he is certainly better, — not so easily 


tired, andusually he is much more cheerful ; 
and he says he sleeps comparatively well.” 

** All good signs,” said Dr. McEwen. 
watching her earnest face with a peculiar 
expression. 

*¢O, Dr. McEwen, have you any hope?” 
And she laid her hand beseechingly on 
his arm and let it rest there. 

‘* Have I any hope?” he answered, mus- 
ingly. ‘‘Ah, it is for yoz to tell me that! 
Sometimes I Lave had hope.” 

Jessie raised her lovely brows inquiringly. 
‘¢ What do you mean?” she asked ; ** how 
can I tell you? I have often thought that 
if my father’s general health were to im- 
prove sufficiently, he might, in time, re- 
cover the use of his limbs. Have you any 
hope that he will ever walk again?” 

A shocked, pained look passed over 
Gerrard McEwen’s face, and he became so 
pale that Jessie was startled. ‘* I beg your 
pardon,” he said. ‘* For one moment I—I 
failed to follow what you were saying. 
You referred to your father?” 

‘* To papa — of course. We were speak- 
ing of him. You do not apprehend any 
danger?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘* No, no. On the contrary I have some 
slight ground for feeling hopeful of vour 
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father’s recovery, or, at least, of his partial 
recovery ; but he must not be led to antici- 
pate it too ardently, for the excitement of 
hope, alternating with the natural fear of 
disappointment, would frustrate the desired 
end. You will be discreet, and not en- 
courage him too much?” 

‘* Oh, I will remember! Thank you a 
thousand times for even a thread of hope! 
If it should be realized I will bless you for- 
ever! I will ascribe all our happiness to 
you!” She raised two soft, dewy eyes to 
his, and Gerrard lost his head at once. 
However, as he had already lost his heart, 
it did no harm. He threw his disengaged 
arm around her and drew her to his side. 

*¢ Jessie, I love you! —I love you! W7i7 
you indeed bless me forever? Darling, 
will you be my wife? Say that I may 
cherish that hope.” 

Jessie struggled slightly to regain her 
freedom, then surrendered at discretion. 

‘* T will allow you the tiniest bit of hope,” 
she whispered, with a soft, shy laugh, ‘* in 
return for what you have given me.” 

** My love!” he cried, and bending his 
handsome head, he kissed her soft, glowing 
cheek, upon whigh she entirely freed herself 
from his encircling arm and slipped round 
on the other side of his bicycle. 

‘¢ T am half afraid to marry a wheelman,” 
she said, mischievously. ‘* See, your ’cycle 
has already come between us! You re- 
member Tennyson’s line, which I always 
thought described more of your sex than 
the clown to whom he referred. He held 
his wife ‘Something better than his dog, 
a little dearer than his horse.’ Now, if he 
had had a bicycle, the poet would have 
been compelled to add, ‘ And not half so 
well as his wheel.’ ” 

‘** Not even my beloved wheel shall come 
between us,” Gerrard protested, laugh- 
ingly, and whirled it around to the other 
side. ‘* But tell me, Jessie, do youreally care 
for me a little? It is not all gratitude that 
I may, perhaps, have been able to benefit 
your father?” 

‘Jessie stopped before they reached the 
gate, and said, demurely,— 

‘*My friend, I assure you that gratitude 
is a good thing, and should never be de- 
spised. 

‘« A propos, would you be the least bit 
grateful if I were to give you this flower?” 
And she fastened in his button-hole, with 
deft white fingers, a magnificent crimson 
rose that had nestled in the rich masses of 
her gold-brown hair. Then she turned and 
fled towards the house like a startled fawn. 
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The happy Gerrard mounted his ‘* wiry 
steed,” and, in the most blissful of lover’s 
reveries, wheeled ‘* his mystic way ” down 
through the leafy avenue, — an avenue that 
would have been the delight of any wheel- 
man’s heart, — all unconscious that a pair of 
tender, loving eyes were watching him out of 
sight from an upper window. 


III. 


Jessie Lixpsay came downstairs in 
answer to the tea-bell, and took her usual 
place by her father’s side. She was radiantly 
lovely, with a slight self-conscious shyness, 
that only added to her beauty. She was in 
a soft flutter of subdued happiness, which 
her father was not: slow to notice, for she 
was the idol of his heart, and he understood 
her with the delicate intuition of a woman ; 
he patted her hand tenderly as she laid it 
on his shoulder in passing, and met her 
glance with a sympathetic smile. Mrs. 
Howard, also, noted the suppressed excite- 
ment and brilliant appearance. 

‘Why, Jessie, dear, how well you look 
this evening!” she said, then turned her 
smiling face towards her son, expecting to 
find corroboration in his. Her expression 
changed at once to one of anxious per- 
plexity, for Harry sat moodily gazing at his 
plate, and idly chasing his strawberries 
around with his spoon, instead of putting 
them to the purpose for which they were 
given to him. He never opened his lips 
during the meal, and when at last he rose 
from the table, leaving his cup of tea un- 
tasted, Jessie, who had been equally 
abstracted and just as discourteous to the 
dainty viands placed before her, rose also, 
and walked out on the piazza. Harry fol- 
lowed her. 

‘ Jessie,” he said, abruptly and sharply, 

J must speak to you at once.” 

She started, and looked at him in some 
surprise, then laughed and said, playfully, — 

‘I know of no law forbidding you to do 

», Harry.” 

‘* Only that you have seldom given me 
the chance since ”— 

‘* Since when?” she asked, quietly, re- 
garding him with calm, steady eyes. 

‘*T have hardly found opportunity, for 
weeks, to speak to you at all, and, my dear 
little girl, I have something of importance 
to say to you.” 

‘*T am willing to hear it now —even 
curious,” she answered, indifferently ; and 
yet there was a slight trouble in her eyes as 
she looked at him and remembered that of 
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late she had been puzzled at times by his 
behavior towards herself. 

**I want to tell you, Jessie, — only what 
you must know already, dear, — that I love 
you, and wish you to be my wife.” 

‘* You wish me to be your wife!” gasped 
Jessie ; ‘* you, my cousin, Harry Howard !” 
And her astonishment was so genuine that 
Harry did not quite know whether to be 
displeased, or slightly flattered. 

**Yes, my wife! Surely you cannot 
pretend to be unaware that such was my 
intention ?” 

‘*Your intention!” cried Jessie, with 
rising color and flashing eyes. ‘* And pray, 
sir, were my wishes upon the subject to be 
entirely ignored?” Harry bethought himself 
suddenly that his method was at fault ; he 
drew closer to his cousin, and, taking her 
hand, said, softly, and with his most insinu- 
ating smile,— 

‘* Dearest girl, your wishes are always 
my first consideration. But in this case I 
trust they coincide with mine, for it is most 
essential to my happiness that they should.” 

Jessie flashed one scornful glance at him, 
for she knew from experience that the first 
part of his speech, at least, was the reverse 
of the truth. She drew back, and answered 
coldly, ‘* Harry, if what you have stated is 
really your wish, it can never be realized. 
If you are in earnest I thank you, and am 
I cannot marry 
you. But, Harry, you cannot mean it, and 
I am stupid and silly to answer you serious- 
ly. Why, we have been brought up like 
brother and sister ! ” 

‘¢ Mean it? Good heavens! I have always 
meant it, and you knew it! It is my 
mother’s earnest desire, and you must have 
known that!” 

** Auntie’s desire ! 
softened at once. 
hintec 
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murmured Jessie, 
** Why, she never even 
”*— and then she stopped short, 
remembering, like a flash, how often her 
aunt had spoken of a possible marriage 


with Harry, and how she had always 
laughed merrily at the idea as a little bit of 
absurd playfulness on her aunt’s part, and 
which she had immediately forgotten. 
Jessie became grave. 

‘¢ Harry, I am more than grieved if I 
disappoint your mother in any way. Make 
her understand, won’t you, please, that 
such a thing could never be? 

‘* But why can it never be?” he asked, 
a dark glitter in his black eyes and a deep 
red spot burning on each pallid cheek. 
‘*You would not have refused had I 
spoken before Gerrard McEwen came be- 
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tween us. Curse him! Pushing himself 
in where his absence would be much pre- 
ferred! He must have seen that we were 
all but engaged.” 

‘All but engaged repeated Jessie, 
angrily. ‘* How dare you say such a 
thing! I would never, under any possible 
circumstances, have married you, I do 
not love you; I never have done so, nor 
ever could. And now you take a very 
good way to make me despise you.” And 
hot, angry tears sprang to her eyes, which 
she hastily dashed aside. 

‘* You care for Azm, then, — this fool on 
the bicycle, who thinks the world should 
stand still or go round for him as obediently 
as the idiotic.machine which he. rides.” 

Jessie turned suddenly round. She al- 
most laughed in spite of her anger. ‘* You 
may abuse Dr. McEwen’s bicycle as much 
as you choose, if it affords you any pleasure 
to do so; but not a word, if you please, 
against its rider, because” —- 

‘* Because what? Then you do love 
him? Nay, do not take the trouble to 
confess it, for I saw him kiss you in the 
Rose Walk! I heard” — 

** Stop!” cried Jessie, and the blood 
rushed in a crimson flood over face and 
throat; she stood before. him with her 
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slender figure drawn up to its full height, 


and eyes literally flaming with indig- 
nation and rage, struggling, too, for self- 
control. 

‘¢ Tf that be so,” she said, at last, ‘*‘ how 
dare you come here and speak as you have 
done? What possible excuse have you for 
speaking of marriage to me, since you must 
have known from what you saw that I 
was pledged to another? Yes, he dd kiss 
me in the Rose Walk, and there I promised 
to be his wife, which promise I mean to 
keep whenever he pleases. And now, 
if you will be so good as to consult your 
own comfort, and my pleasure, you will 
relieve me of your society.” 

She walked, as she spoke, to the other 
end of the piazza. Howard stood looking 
after her for a moment, his face working 
with passion, then striding after her, he 
cried, **He shall never marry you, —I 
swear it! You shall never be Gerrard 
McEwen’s wife, even though I have no hope 
of making you mine! I would kill him 
rather — or you!” 

** Ah, you threaten! Brave, manly gen- 
tleman to threaten a girl, simply because — 
but there, leave me! Go!” and she waved 
him scornfully from her. 

With a muttered imprecation he turned 
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and leaped from the piazza, and disap- 
peared behind the trees. 

Jessie went straight to her room, making 
some excuse to her aunt, and glad to find 
that her father had retired to his earlier 
than his wont. She threw herself on her 
little lounge by the window, and flung it 
wide open, to let the cool evening breeze 
blow upon her fevered brow and cheeks. 

‘* Insolent and presumptuous !” she said, 
aloud, given vent to her outraged feelings. 
‘*If it were not for auntie I would not 
bear his presence in the house for another 
day. Marry you, indeed, Mr. Harry 
Howard, — Id sooner die!” 

At that moment she heard the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and looking out into the 
moon-lit yard, she saw her cousin mount 
his favorite horse, take the reins from the 
groom, and ride away. After he had 
passed rapidly out of sight she still heard 
the sound of the horse on the firm, dry road, 
and knew that he had been urged to a wild 
galop. She became frightened and uneasy, 
remembering his threatening words. 

*¢ What can he mean to do? And where 
is he going?” she asked herself anxiously. 
Then she leaned forward and called the 
groom. 

*¢ Stephen?” 

‘Yes, Miss Jessie.” 

‘* Did your master say where he was 
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‘¢ No, ma’am,” the man answered, with 
a slight grin at what he considered a 
marked interest in his master’s affairs. 
‘* He only said it was a fine night for a 
ride.” 

‘*¢ And so it is,” said Jessie, drawing in 
her head. 

‘¢ How foolish I am, as if Gerrard could 
not protect himself, anyway!” But she 
was not at rest, and passed many wretched 
hours that night. 

Harry Howard dashed wildly on, giving 
his horse the rein, — much to the delight of 
the noble animal, who had had no exercise 
during the day. He took the road leading 
into the town, hoping, with no well-defined 
purpose in his mind, that he might meet 
his rival on some nightly visit. He was in 
the mood to say some very ugly things if 
he should have the opportunity, and was 
somewhat reckless with regard to the man- 
ner in which they might be received. After 
a breakneck ride of a couple of miles he 
slackened and cantered gently on, searching 
the way as he went. 

Suddenly, from behind, without sound 
or warning, Gerrard McEwen glided along 
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by his side on his wheel, looking, in the 
bright radiance of the moonlight, like a 
spirit-rider on a spirit-steed. 
‘¢ Good-evening, Howard! A glorious 
night for a ride, isn’t it?” Gerrard spoke 
in a perfectly friendly tone, though he had 
been for some time aware that Harry 
Howard did not cherish very cordial senti- 
ments towards himself. He partly guessed 
the cause, and was disposed to feel, chari- 
table towards his less fortunate rival. 
Howard did not answer for some seconds, 
then turned, with a scowl, and said, gruffly, 
‘¢ The night is fine enough, Dr. McEwen.” 
Then, with a deeper frown, ‘** You follow 
me on the road; have you come from my 
uncle’s house? ”’ 
‘* No, I passed it, but feared to disturb 
him.” 
‘* You visited my uncle 
day, if I mistake not?” 
Gerrard laughed, then said, a trifle ma- 
liciously, ‘* I very often go twice a day.” 
‘*You go much too often, — that’s my 
opinion!” said Howard, through set teeth. 
‘¢ Indeed! It is just as well that it should 
be expressed as not,” replied McEwen, 
good-humoredly. ‘* However, I have no 
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reason to believe that it is held by any one 
beside yourself.” 
‘*If not, it should be,” exclaimed Harry 


Howard, rashly. ‘* Your too frequent 
visits to my uncle, who needs no such ex- 
cessive medical attention, are the cause of 
country-gossip, in which my cousin’s name 
is not left out.” 

‘* And what of that?” cried Dr. Mc- 
Ewen, with his gray eyes glittering like 
steel. ‘* There is but one construction to 
be put upon my ‘attention,’ as you term 
it, at Mr. Lindsay’s house. I sought his 
daughter’s hand in marriage —aye, and I 
have won it, too! Your cousin is my be- 
trothed wife, by her own promise, and I 
anticipate no dissent from her father. _ Is it 
also necessary to procure your consent? I 
was not aware of it. Have you any serious 
objection to offer? But, stay! Excuse me 
if I do not remain to hear it. I am not a 
quarrelsome man, Mr. Howard; but I have 
got rather a peppery temper when roused. 
Good-night !” 

And, before Harry Howard clearly real- 
ized his last words, he had sped on be- 
fore him. With a muttered exclamation, 
which was better unheard, the infuriated 
young man goaded his horse and sent him 
flying after the bicycle. Upon hearing him 
approach, Gerrard slackened until he came 
up with him. 
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‘‘Mr. Howard, spare your horse, I beg. 
You stand no chance, as you know, and I 
am bound to hasten, for I am over time for 
an important case.” 

‘¢ By what right do you dictate to me?” 
cried Howard, dashing past. ‘* My horse is 
my affair, not yours.” And then there was 
a race between horse and ’cycle, which 
would certainly have been cruel to the beast 
had not Gerrard wheeled along at a moder- 
ate rate. 

‘¢ Headstrong simpleton ! 
horse without aim or reason. It all comes 
of his being jealous asa Turk. Well, poor 
chap, it’s not calculated to sweeten the tem- 
per, and I can afford to be generous.” 

He turned and looked back at Howard, 
and caught a gleam of triumph in his eye 
that caused him to seek a reason. He 
found it in a high fence just a little ahead. 

** Ah, this was not up when last I rode 
this way. He thinks he has me now, and 
so, indeed, ‘he has; but what is that? 
Surely I see a space. Yes, a couple of 
boards left out for some reason. Well, Mr. 
Howard, you shall not have things your 
own way, after all.” 

But Harry saw nothing but the fence, 
which he supposed must be an insur- 
mountable barrier to the bicycle, while his 
magnificent horse could take it like a bird. 
On they went, Harry steadying and encour- 
aging the spirited creature, and Gerrard 
wheeling swiftly along. Through the space 
in the fence he glided like a fairy thing, 
and was some distance away on the other 
side before he glanced back; then, hearing 
no tramp behind him, he turned his wheel. 
He saw at once that an accident had hap- 
pened to Harry Howard and his horse. 
He returned to the spot and dismounted, 
resting his ’cycle against a tree. Howard 
was still lying on the ground where he had 
been thrown. 

‘*Are you hurt, Howard?” 
asked, bending over him. 

At the sound of his voice the young 
man sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Hurt? No—yes! 
What matters it whether I am hurt or not, 
to you? «You are the cause of all my 
trouble. . First, you win from me the girl 
who would have been my wife, and then 
you are the means of killing my magnifi- 
cent beast yonder.” 

‘¢ There is about as much truth in one 
statement as in the other probably,” said 
Dr. McEwen, sternly ; ‘‘ and they are both 
utterly false.” 

‘¢ What, you give me the lie! Your cool 
arrogance is more than I can bear!” and, 
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with a swift, sudden movement, Harry 
Howard drew from his breast-pocket a 
pistol and aimed it, with evident and im- 
mediate intention, at McEwen’s heart. 
With one calm, deft, quick movement, 
the latter grasped his wrist and wrenched 
it from his hand. 

‘* For shame, Howard!” he said, scorn- 
fully. ‘*I gave you credit for more manli- 
ness, if not more sense. See, I will put your 
weapon to a better purpose ;” and, going 
over to where the poor horse lay dying in 
agony, Gerrard stooped, and, pausing one 
moment to pat the gentle creature in re- 
sponse to an eloquent look from the dying 
eyes, he put the pistol to its head and re- 
leased it from pain. Then, seeing that his 
companion was unhurt, save, perhaps, for 
a few bruises, he quietly took possession of 
the pistol, and, remarking that Mr. Howard 
could have it whenever he chose to send 
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for it, he mounted his uninjured steed and 
continued his way home. 

Next day Jessie Lindsay learned of the 
death of her cousin’s horse ; how, in jump- 
ing a fence he had carried with him the 
upper beam, which had been insecurely 
fastened, and fallen, breaking both fore- 
legs, and suffering other injuries. The 
particulars of the accident she could not 
learn, for her cousin left home the same 
day for an indefinite period, and she was not 
aware of Gerrard’s knowledge of the affair. 
She may have her curiosity satisfied very 
soon, though, for it is said that young 
wives have the art of finding out their hus- 
bands’ secrets, and she is to be Dr. McEw- 
en’s wife in a few weeks, and Gerrard is 
not at all the kind of man who could cir- 
cumvent a woman’s curiosity. 


Belle Campbell. 


THROUGH THE DEBATABLE GROUND ON A BICYCLE. 


Ir the worthy secretary of the Cortlandt 
Wheelmen will not think a junior member 
is presumptuous, I will endeavor to give 
a description of a most enjoyable run that— 
we are sorry to say —the club did not take, 
as only four appeared at the scene of action 
when the roll was called. We will risk 
all comments from the above source, as 
the gentleman in question can prove an 
alibt by those present. The Cortlandt 
Wheelmen, as all the ’cycling fraternity 
who have studied the locality of each or- 
ganization know, has its head-quarters at 
Peekskill, N.Y., and takes its name from 
the town wherein its members reside. 
Dame Nature, seemingly, has shown a 
very perturbed state of mind, in some 
period of the world’s transformation, here- 
abouts, and, becoming so much ruffled, she 
has never subsided to any degree of 
smoothness ; and, in consequence, the ¢erra 
firma is mountainous and hilly, and our 
progenitors, not ever dreaming that a 
thing like unto a bicycle would ever be 
ridden by man, surveyed and built the 
highways over hills and dales, caring little 
either for steed or pedestrian. I am not 
digressing, but endeavoring to explain why 
we did not mount our bicycles, and spin 
towards our journey’s end without first 
taking a steamboat to a neighboring village 
twenty miles distant. Our roads are as ill- 
adapted for long runs as the Atlantic Ocean 


is for a shell boat. Upon the morning of 
this eventful day, three wheelmen boarded 
the steamer ‘‘ Chrystenah,” at the village 
already named. 

Four miles below, at another landing, 
one solitary wheelman awaited their com- 
ing. All aboard, a fine day, and the pro- 
spective ride glowing in the distance with 
innumerable anticipations, our fellow-pas- 
sengers, one after another, stopped and 
gave us word of good cheer, — among 
them one who pretended to ‘be a perfect 
encyclopedia on bicycling knowledge. 
He said he hailed from Albany. When 
asked what kind of a machine he rode, he 
said it was an Expert, but an old one, and 
did not amount to much, and he intended 
to purchase a new one. When asked 
whether he would get a Standard, Special, 
or Expert next, he said he did not know, but 
thought it would be a Pope. Sly winks 
were exchanged, and we each were able 
accurately to judge as to his intelligence on 
the subject in question. 

From Tarrytown to New York City, a 
distance of twenty-seven miles, was the 
route settled upon. Not landing at the 
wharf, we met the ferry-boat ‘*‘ Tappanzee” 
inthe middle of the river. Transferring 
our machines, we expected soon to be in 
the saddle, with.our faces toward Gotham. 
Halloo! what is this? We are going in an 
opposite direction, and soon are on the 
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side of the river just contrary to our desire. 
But Nyack has good streets, and a half-hour 
run is taken before the ferry-man steers his 
craft towards the place that invites a tarry. 
Having miles to conquer before dining, 
we mount, and soon are —well, two of 
our number are on the ground. Why is 
it? Can some local historian explain why 
fate decreed that all the beautiful villages 
of the Rhine of America are situated in 
bays, where the water is shallow and the 
main street rises from the river by a steep 
ascent to the village proper? This is the 
case at this place. And here it was, on 
a steep grade, the representatives of the 
Cortlandt Wheelmen made their bow. 
Some way the hill was too much for them, 
and their wheels became entangled ; and, if 
the salutation was not graceful, it certainly 
was very impressive. 

We did not mount again until the heights 
were gained, and then soon found ourselves 
jogging along at a ten-mile-an-hour gait. 
**Oh, what roads!” ‘ Isn’t this gallus?” 
‘¢ Just as hard as a floor!” were the excla- 
mations heard. What coasting! On this oc- 
casion every one was exhilarated to the 
utmost as we spun ‘through the debatable 
ground made classic by an Irving ard a 
Cooper, through their world-renowned writ- 
ings. This section of the country gained this 
title during the Revolutionary War, when 
the British held possession of New York 
City. The American line being among the 
Highlands, the intervening land was the 
debatable tract, subject to be harried by 
friend and foe, like the Scottish borders of 
yore. Our thoughts strayed backward to 
the time when those stories of haunted 
houses, witches, and the wonderful tale of 
the Headless Horseman, used to be un- 
folded to the visionary minds that encircled 
the crackling hearthstone fire of Wolfert’s 
Roost. What would have been their as- 
tonishment if they had beheld us astride of 
a steed without a head! Great changes 
have taken place. Now handsome villas 
and palatial residences are on all sides. 
The millionnaire Gould, and the ambitious 
statesman, Samuel J. Tilden’s, fine places 
of residence are passed. The surroundings 
are such that we can with the poet say, — 

** A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that waves before the half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

Forever flushing round a summer sky.” 

On we speed. All are too much taken 
up to dismount for refreshments. The 
eldest member of our Association, who we 
will surname Ben, gives the boys good 
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advice, and says, after a careful study of 
the question, he has. come to the conclusion 
that one drink, at one dismount, is all the 
circumstances will allow. Ben was not 
with us. And, as the bicycle is an ac- 
knowledged promoter of the temperance 
cause, no one will be suspicious, if dis- 
mounts were made, that any other than 
refrigerating draughts were indulged in. 

Yonkers was soon reached. Having 
registered at the Getty House, were in- 
formed dinner would be ready in an hour. 
This soon passed in social intercourse with 
members of other clubs, — the New York 
Bicycle Club, and one from Mount Vernon. 

Dinner over, a quiet smoke, and, after 
grooming our steeds once again, we were 
soon whirling towards our destination, 
eighteen miles without stop ; splendid roads, 
good company, soon decreased the number 
of miles. Soon we were coasting the hill 
near Kingbridge, when we heard our rear 
man call out, ‘“‘Let me go by; my 
brake is broken.” We gave him room down 
the steep grade. With lightning speed he 
went, not left half-way on the hill, but 
safely through. He will have a remem- 
brance of this ride that will never be ex- 
tinguished. Saint Nicholas avenue is 
reached. On, en we go. A sidewalk wit 
called out, ‘* Where are you going?” Is 
quickly answered, ‘‘ Going off; don’t you 
want to go along?” This repartee is re- 
turned: ‘*No, not with a crank.’”? Won- 
der of the riders: What does the fellow 
mean? No time for an explanation. The 
suburbs of the city are reached, and we 
are gliding on the outskirts of the Bicycle 
Modern Debatable Ground, — the Central 
Park. Although wheelmen are as yet 
excluded, the temptation on this occa- 
sion was great. Seeing the splendid drives 
our foremost rider says, ‘‘ Suppose we try 
our luck? Keep your eyes out for cops.” We 
headed our machines for an entrance, and 
right in our pathway stood one of those 
gray-apparelled individuals that upholds 
the majesty of the law. Suffice it to say we 
did not venture farther. Down Fifthavenue ; 
past the marble cathedral and the palaces 
of the Vanderbilts; over the rough stone 
pavement, until the Grand Central Depot 
was reached; supper at the Grand Union 
Hotel ; home by cars; all delighted. Other 
members, chagrined because they were not 
of the party ; other rides, yet to come; and 
other riders, we hope, will swell the num- 
ber; but this, the maiden run, was one 
that will endure in the memories of its 
participants. 
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‘* FAITHFUL are the wounds of a friend.” 
So runs the proverb, which I must point 
to in explanation of my singular conduct 
in adhering loyally for four seasons to the 
fortunes of ‘** Number 234.” It is only an 
old-fashioned little 46-incher, with cone- 
bearings and big pedals. There is nothing 
about its general appearance to hinder the 
casual examiner from sneering at it as ‘‘ no 
great shakes of a bicycle”; but yet it gave 
me the greatest shake ,of my lifetime, the 
very first day I mounted it, and it has 
since been pushed by me over a greater 
stretch of American soil than any other 
wheel known to the records of bicycling. 
Men of more massive physique than mine 
have had their bones broken, and broken 
more thoroughly than mine were, by the 
kicking of the steely steed ; men of longer 
purses than mine have emptied them more 
lavishly in the purchase of their mounts ; 
but, to the best of my knowledge and _be- 
lief, I am the only American bicycler whose 
very first ride (completed in less than a 
minute of time and covering less than a 


rod of space) cost so great a sum of money 


as $234. Half of that amount was paid 
for the machine itself, and the other half 
went to the surgical machinists, who suc- 
cessfully mended my broken elbow; but I 
do not think I ought to be branded as a 
monument of duplicity if, in my more 
weary and deceitful moments, when ques- 
tioned as to whether the ‘* 234” stamped 
on the cranks of my vehicle does not repre- 
sent the number of dollars paid for the 
same, I use ‘‘ Yes” as my easiest answer. 
It is evident, however, that no man — not 
even a man who earns ‘his livelihood by 
newspaper writing — can ever be rich 
enough to pay that rate per minute for his 
fun, or that rate per rod for his travelling. 
Hence, in order to ** bring down the aver- 
age” to a point where the expense of riding 
might seem less absurdly disproportionate 
to my income, I have felt in duty bound to 
drive ‘‘Number 234,” and none other, 
until now, at the end of my fourth season, 
I find that that original very costly rod of 
transportation on the 29th of May, 1879, 
has been expanded into more than 6,000 
miles of riding, whereof the average cost 
per rod has been very slight. In order still 
further to reduce this average I shall post- 
pone all notion of buying a new wheel for 


at least two seasons more, or until I have 
run the record of my old one up to 10,000 
miles. Perhaps by that time I shall have 
become so firmly wedded to my first love 
that nothing but death can separate us; 
perhaps by that time all the blandishments 
of ‘*the newer and better” will have no 
other effect than to make me cry out defi- 
antly, in the words of Puck’s professional 
poet, — 
“Nay! Dll cling to thee, old bicycle, 
Till thy round red rubber tires 
Pound to rags, and till to toothpicks 
Split thy tremulous steel wires!” 


The chief object of the present article, 
however, is to describe the manner in 
which the tires, spokes, and other compo- 
nent parts of ‘* Number 234,” have stood the 
pounding I have subjected them to in driving 
it 6,175 miles, during the four seasons past. 
My tours, as outlined in last month’s 
WHEELMAN, have extended into fifteen 
States and embraced 2,600 distinct miles of 
American roads ; and I assume that no other 
bicycle than mine has yet made anything 
like as extensive a trial of them; but I may 
as well confess at the outset that, though 
I am as regards ancestry a thoroughbred 
Yankee from Yankeeville, I have somehow 
failed to inherit the aptitude and ingenuity 
popularly accredited to the race in respect 
to things mechanical. 

To me such things are an abiding and 
oppressive mystery ; to me the comparisons 
of ‘** points ” and the discussions about mi- 
nute details of manufacture are apt to be 
wearisome, if not incomprehensible ; to me 
a bicycle is a bicycle, and I am so much 
pleased at contemplating the superiority of 
this sort of vehicle over other vehicles, that 
I have no disposition to examine into the 
possible superiority of one variety of it over 
another variety. Hence, in spite of my 
great experience as a road-rider, my opinion 
as to the mechanical merits of ‘* Number 
234” cannot properly be considered that of 
an expert; cannot properly be accepted as 
decisive, or even weighty. I certainly think 
that my wheel is a very good one, and I 
certainly think that the story 1 have to tell 
about the way it has stood the strain put 
upon it is a story which ought to convince 
the most sceptical that ‘‘ the bicycle is not 
an expensive and easily-spoiled toy, but 
rather a cheap and durable carriage for 
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general usage on the road.” At the same 
time, if I had chanced to purchase some 
other make than a Columbia, I presume 
that I should have stuck to it just as per- 
sistently, and given it just as thorough a 
trial; and, for aught I know or suspect, 
the result might have been just as satisfac- 
tory, or even more satisfactory. In other 
words, my facts are presented for what they 
are worth, in showing how the bicycle 
in general resists hard usage. They are not 
presented to show that one particular make 
is better than all others, or that my own 
individual ‘* Number 234” is the best of 
all. 

I had ridden 234 miles, on twenty differ- 
ent days, during which my machine had had 
a good many tumbles, before I asked any 
one to adjust its bearings, or otherwise repair 
it. Happening, then, to be at the Popes’ 
office, in Boston, I indulged in 75 cents’ 
worth of improvements, which included 
straightening the cranks, and cementing the 
loosened end of the splice of the small tire. 
As spectators always kindly drew my atten- 
tion to this ‘* cut,” by poking it with their 
canes or fingers, the end soon worked loose 
again, and remained so until I secured new 
tires, a year later, though it never caused 
me any real trouble. Thirty-three more 
rides, and 673 more miles of riding, brought 
me to the meet at Newport, with pedals 
and bearings all so loose and rattling as to 
excite the surprise and pity of the first 
experienced riders I got into conversation 
with. They quickly ‘‘tightened me up,” 
and instructed me how to adjust the various 
cones and cams; but until this time I be- 
lieve I had never meddled with a single 
nut or screw belonging to my bicycle, ex- 
cept in moving back the saddle. At Strat- 
ford, on the previous November, however, 
I helped a blacksmith pull into shape a 
very badly bent crank (at the same time, as 
I suspect, pulling the axle a trifle out of 
shape) ; and, on returning from the New- 
port meet, my handle-bar got a severe 
twist, which my companions were able 
promptly to rectify. Perhaps, though, it was 
a result of this twist that, on the occasion 
of the next severe fall, at Washington, nine 
months later, with 1,350 more miles on my 
record, the right handle broke square off, 
and a new bar had to be secured. The part 
of my machine which first broke, however, 
was the spring, which cracked in two on 
the 23d August, 1880 (when my record of 
miles was 1,480, and my number of riding 
days was eighty-two), though the fracture 
did not loosen the saddle or prevent my 
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wheeling homeward in safety. In fact, 
though the jarring and jolting seemed rather 
greater than usual, I probably should not 
have detected the crack in the spring at all 
had I not uncovered it in preparing to at- 
tach, for trial, a new ‘‘ suspension saddle.” 
I had bought this, not because my old block- 
mounted saddle was a bad fit, or in any way 
uncomfortable, but because I had read and 
heard so much about the superiority of this 
new variety, that I thought, being on the 
eve of departure on a tour of 500 miles, that 
I ‘* must have the best.’”” As the breaking 
of the spring prevented this preliminary 
trial of the new saddle, I tried it, for the 
first time, when I began my tour, and dis- 
covered before riding ten miles that it was 
far less comfortable than the old one. Never- 
theless, I had to ride it 100 miles further, 
before I could get back the old one, which 
I immediately ordered sent to me; and I 
have made no further attempts at change. 
As that original saddle is now completely 
worn out at the edges, however, I propose 
to begin my fifth season with a new one of 
the ‘* long-distance” variety. 

I sent the machine to its birthplace in 
Hartford to have the broken spring re- 
placed ; and, as the pedals had become un- 
duly worn, because of my using them for 
the first g00 miles without making any ad- 


justment, I had them replaced by new 
ones; and I also ordered new tires, because, 
though they had always stuck tight to the 
rims, and were not perceptibly worn, the 
front one had received a deep cut straight 
across it, and I did not wish, at the outset 
of a long journey, to take the chance of its 


coming completely apart. For these re- 
newals, and a general tightening up of the 
parts, I paid $15; and at the same place, 
three months before, I had paid $1.80 for 
other small repairs, which included new 
oil-cups and new cones for the rear axle. 
I may as well say here that I have driven 
my second set of tires 4,700 miles, and that I . 
think at least another 1,000 miles will 
be required to really ‘‘pound them to 
rags.” The splice in the big tire worked 
loose in this second set, just as the splice in 
the little one worked loose in the first, 
though not until I had driven it some 2,500 
miles, or more than ten times as far as in 
the first case. After two or three unsatis- 
factory experiments with cement, I had the 
loose end of the splice sewed down with 
fine wire; and this improvement lasted for 
500 miles, or until the tip of the splice 
broke off. Then, at Chicago, I had a part 
of the tire turned, so as to bring the good 
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part of the splice outside. Three days 
later, with another 100 miles on my record, 
a wheelman in Kentucky drew attention to 
the looseness of another section of my tire, 
and kindly cemented it on for me. At the 
end of my Kentucky trip, when I had run 
3,400 miles on this set of tires, I had them 
taken off and turned, so that my last 1,300 
miles on them have been run with the orig- 
inal rim-sides outward. In saying this, I 
assume that when the tires were taken off, 
in January, 1881 (after 780 miles’ service), 
in order to allow the rims to be nickelled, 
they were replaced as they stood originally. 
It appears from this statement, which is 
an exhaustive one, down to the very small- 
est facts of the case, that in all my thousands 
of miles of touring I have never had any 
serious trouble with my tires. They have 
never dropped off, or even worked loose to 
such a degree as to interfere at all with my 
riding, and I have never, personally, doc- 
tored them with a bit of cement. 

The first serious break in my machine 
occurred on the 20th of January, 1881, 
when I was making my first trial of it in 
the snow, among the sleigh-riders on Sixth 
avenue, above Central Park,—the record 
then being 2,222 miles. The air was not 
particularly cold or frosty, the riding was 
reasonably smooth, and I had not been sub- 
jected to any serious jolts; but somehow, 
as I was jogging along a perfectly level 
stretch of the roadway, at a tolerably brisk 
pace, the front wheel gave a sudden lurch 
forward, and I found myself standing up- 
right and still holding upright the front 
half of the machine, while the backbone 
and rear wheel lay prostrate in the snow. 
The upright part, which I think is called 
the neck, had broken off in the thread of 
the screw, just below the lock-nut. I paid 
a New York agency $5 to have it welded 
together again, and $20 more to have the 
whole machine newly nickelled in every 
part. Deep grief had oppressed me from 
the very outset of its career, because, though 
the contract said ‘full nickelled,” the 
rims were painted. Hence, when I next 
met my replated ‘* Number 234,” and saw 
how bravely it glistened along the rims, 
my joy was great. But disgust quickly fol- 
lowed when I observed that, in the process 
of polishing the same, the spokes, at the 
points of juncture, had been cut nearly half 
through. My fear that after this weaken- 
ing they would snap at the first severe 
strain has not been justified by actual trial, 
for only two of them have ever broken. 
One spoke in the rear wheel broke at the 
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time of a severe fall, May 1, 1882, at Bloom- 
field, when the record stood at 4,285 miles ; 
one spoke in the front wheel broke on a 
smooth path, at Chicopee, Dec. 30, 1882, 
when the record had reached 6,140 miles. 
Both these wires snapped at the points 
where they had been cut in polishing. I 
may add here, that none of my spokes have 
ever got loose enough to rattle, and that I 
have never had any of them tightened ex- 
cept when visiting a machine-shop for more 
important repairs. On avery few occa- 
sions I have screwed up some loosened 
lock-nuts, without affecting the spokes or 
nipples, and once, when a nipple broke off 
without loosening the wire, I pegged it in 
place to prevent rattling. The little bar, or 
rivet, which attaches the joint of the spring 
to the cylindrical plate sliding along the 
backbone, rattled out once, in Sept., 1880, 
when I was touring in Western New 
York ; but a postal card sent to the manu- 
factory caused a new rivet to reach me 
within three days, and a nail served as a 
satisfactory substitute during that interval. 
‘*Number 234” was disabled for the 
second time on the 8th of June, 1881, when 
2,993 miles had been traversed. As I dis- 
mounted for dinner at the hotel in Bernards- 
ton, after riding twenty miles, whereof the 
last three or four had been made without 
stop, a lounger drew my attention to an ap- 
pearance of ‘* something wrong” under the 
saddle ; and I then discovered that the under 
side of the shell of the backbone had cracked 
open, at a distance of about six inches from 
the head, though the solid metal beneath pre- 
vented a complete break. I did not venture 
another mount, however, but trundled the 
cripple to the adjoining railroad station, 
and, next day, to the manufactory in Hart- 
ford. A new backbone was now put in, 
of somewhat different shape from the origi- 
nal, and the step was attached to it by two 
short screws, instead of by the old device 
of a bolt and nut. The change did not 
commend itself to my approval, however, 


_for in touring along the tow-path of the 


Chesapeake and Ohio canal, four months 
later, the screws, after about goo miles’ 
service, persisted in working loose, until I 
lost one of them. Then I carefully bound 
cloth around the step to prevent the other 
one from rattling out. But it did, and I 
felt desperate, for I could not mount again 
without a screw to fasten the step on with, 
and I was ‘‘forty miles from any town.” 
As I knew the loss had happened within a 
quarter of a mile, however, I scoured the 
tow-path for that distance, until, at last, I 
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was rewarded by the glisten of the little 
speck of nickel in the sand, —though its 
recovery would seem hardly more likely, on 
general principles, than that of the tradi- 
tional needle in the hay-mow. My second 
set of step-screws have not yet shown 
any signs of looseness in travelling some 
2,200 miles. The screw at the top of my 
handle-bar broke off, however, last Novem- 
ber, andI think that both it and the screw 
at the side of the same bar were put in as 
substitutes for the original ones, which were 
loose. 

The third great calamity to my bicycle 
happened just a year after the second one, 
and was in character a repetition of the 
first. On the 9th of June, 1882, as I was just 
about finishing a ride of 340 miles among 
the ‘hills of Kentucky, .being some two 
miles from Maysville, on the Ohio river, 
where I intended to cross into the State of 
that name, and journey through it for an- 
other week, or until I reached Lake Erie, 
I noticed an unaccountable stiffening of the 
mechanism, which * refused to obey the 
helm.” Careful examination finally showed 


me that the neck had been cracked through 
just below the lock-put, though the adjust- 
ment was so tight that the parts did not fall 
away from each other, as in the similar 
break of January 20, 1881. 


It will be re- 
membered that the neck then had a record 
of 2,222 miles; and between that break and 
this second one the record was 2,650 
miles. I am told that the manufacturers, 
being convinced that this screw-threading 
on the neck is necessarily a source of weak- 
ness, long ago abandoned the production 
of necks of that pattern; but, as they at- 
tempted the introduction of no new device 
in welding ** 234’s” together again, I sup- 
pose that, at some point between the 2,oooth 
and 3,oooth mile after this second mending, 
I may reasonably expect that the neck will 
break a third time. I can only hope, in 
such case, that my own neck may not get 
broken too! At the same time with this 
second mending of the neck, new bearings 
were attached to the fork, and it, together 
with the backbone, was newly nickelled. 
The lower bearings of the front wheel were 
also renewed; a new axle, new hubs, and 
new cranks were added thereto, and a new 
axle and new cones to the rear wheel; 
a filling was ingeniously inserted to reduce 
the size of the socket in which the pivot 
of the neck had been playing for 4,872 
miles; and a special side-spring was at- 
tached to hold up the brake, as a substitute 
for .the unsatisfactory rubber-bands pre- 
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viously employed. I may here add that 
considerable annoyance had been given me, 
at one time or another, by the jarring out 
of the brake-screws, and on the occasion 
of a certain tumble the loosened brake 
itself got knocked out; but for the last 
1,300 miles the brake-screws have kept 
perfectly tight. 

I think that the first time one of my 
cranks worked loose was on the 5th of 
August, 1881 (record, 3,000 miles), as a 
result of letting the machine fall heavily, 
and then letting myself fall heavily upon 
it. A few blows of the hammer put the 
crank right again, and the trouble has never 
been renewed. That same date was, I 
believe, the last of three or four occasions 
on which I have caused the two wheels to 
‘¢ interfere” ; and my remedy in such cases 
has been to pull the backbone away from 
the fork by main strength, which strength 
some friendly spectator has helped me to 
apply. Less than goo miles of riding suf- 
ficed to wear loose the second set of bear- 
ings on my front wheel, and I learned, at 
the manufactory, that the ‘‘ shoulders” of 
the concave cones needed to be filed down 
in order to have them ‘‘ take hold” again, 
in obedience to the tightening of the cams. 
I know, too, from my experience with the 
first set of bearings, that after there has 
been much filing, the cams themselves will 
fail to ‘‘take hold ” unless little braces of 
iron are inserted between them and the 
cones. I paid a Yonkers blacksmith half 
a dollar for a half-hour’s work in making 
me a rude pair of such braces, in August, 
1880, when my record was 1,450 miles. I 
believe my record was 5,580 miles before I 
broke my first cam-bolt, by screwing it up 
too tightly, though I twisted off the head 
of a second one within less than 400 miles 
afterwards. Thus the pair of extra bolts I 
had carried so long were utilized at last. 

A summary of the parts renewed, as de- 
scribed in the foregoing history of ‘* Num- 
ber 234,” includes handle-bar, spring, 
backbone, step, pedals, cranks, hubs, 
axles and cones of both wheels, tires, 
bearings of fork, neck and socket of neck- 
pivot, oil-cups, spring-bolt, pair of cam- 
bolts, cam-braces, screws of step and brake, 
one long spoke and one short spoke. The 
total cost of these repairs was $43.65, to 
which should be added $20 for nickel- 
plating. The McKee & Harrington sus- 
pension saddle, which proved useless, cost 
$3.50; Pope cyclometer, $7 ; handy English 
tool-bag, $3; Lamson’s luggage-carriers, 
$1.50; oil, $1.25 ; padlock and chain, pair 
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of pocket oil-cans, monkey-wrench, three 
drinking-cups, rubber money-pouches, rub- 
ber cloth and bands, cement, sheet and 
chamois skins, cost altogether §-33 mak- 
ing a total for ‘* extras” “of $21.50. 

As regards the great subject of* ** clothes,” 
the bicycle seems a most admirable instru- 
ment for getting the final service out of gar- 
ments which have passed their first youth, 
and which, except for it, would be laid aside 
until sufficiently moth-eaten and antiquated 
to deserve ‘‘ giving away to the poor.” It 
is a sort of wheel which grinds up with 


equal relish the black doeskin trousers of 


the winter ball-room and the white-flannels 
of the summer hotel piazza, — concealing 
with equal charity the champagne stains 
of the one and the ice-cream smears of the 
other. I find, however, that, in addition 
to the numerous suits of ‘‘old clothes” 
which I have reduced to rags in the saddle, 
I have expended for distinctively bicycling 
habiliments the sum of $66, as follows 
riding costume (green velveteen jacket, 
hat and cap, corduroy breeches and silk 
stockings), $29.50; seven white flannel 
shirts, $22.50; two pairs of white flannel 
knee-breeches, $6.50; six pairs of riding 
gloves, $5.50. 

The cost of transporting the machine in 
its crate for 1,600 miles, on a half-dozen 
different occasions, has been $7.38. The 
fees given to baggage-men, with whom I 
and my wheel have ridden 5,535 miles, 
together with a few tolls and minor taxes, 
have amounted to $9. Express charges on 
baggage while touring have reached a simi- 
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lar sum; and I have paid $3 for rent of 
hired machines, and as much more for 
entrance tickets to races and the like. The 
sum total of all these figures is $181.53, 
which represents the direct cost of my four 
seasons’ sport in addition to the $234 paid 
for my first mount on ‘* Number 234.’ 
I explained in last month’s article how I 
had been carried with my wheel 4,474 
miles on land, 1,061 miles on water; and I 
should have said then that the distances I 
have travelled on ‘account of it when not 
with it amount to 2,000 miles, mostly on 
land. If three cents be adopted as the 
probable average price paid per mile for 
the transportation of myself through this 
entire distance of 7,535 miles, the sum of 
$226 is obtained as the indirect expense 
of indulging in 6,175 miles of bicycling. 
That assumed ‘* mileage” may be a little 
in advance of the true « one, but as the cost 
of my personal subsistence while travelling 
must needs have been somewhat in advance 
of what its cost would have been had I 
stayed at home, the sum specified as a 
probable estimate of ‘‘ indirect expenses ” 
certainly cannot be greater than the true 
one. A combination of all these figures 
shows $641 expended during four years in 
travelling 13,710 miles. Of this exhibit I 
will simply say that I only wish I could 
always be sure of getting as much fun for 
my money; for no economist, in counting 
up the cost of his pleasuring, was ever 
better satisfied with the result than I am 
now, — unless, perhaps, I except the Ar- 
kansaw Traveller. 
Karl Kron. 
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AN 


DEAR Cousin LOUISE: — 


EPISTLE. 


I confess to neglecting 
Your note under date of July; but reflecting 
On all I’ve performed, and on all I’m projecting, 
It’s a wonder to me I’ve no bee in my bonnet, 
And am still compos mentis to comment upon it. 


Now, what do you think? 


I am going to marry! 


The photo. I send you with this is my Harry. 


He’s awfully handsome! 


I’m sure, my dear Coz, 


You'll like him immensely, as every one does. 
He’s so noble and brave, and so splendidly muscled, 


He reminds me of those clever 


fellows who tussled 


In Rome, don’t you know? with such doughty demeanors 


In th’ 


What-do- -you-call’-em ? 


Oh, yes, the arenas. 


Of course you are dying to know how we met: 


Ah! 


Lu, it’s a thing I can never forget ; 


So romantic —so—well, I've no leisure for gushing, 
I expect him at three, and the moments are rushing, 
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So judge for yourself. I am sure you remember 

The pony I teased from papa in December, 

And the cart he bestowed without asking, — the dear! 
On condition I’d try not to flirt for a year? — 

Well, while driving along on the 4th of July, 

A contemptible, mischievous urchin let fly 

A cracker. I instantly evil foreboded. 

It sizzled a second, then stopped, then exploded. 

The pony, with ears pricking forward in fright, 

Stood trembling a moment — next danced to the right— 
Then away went his heels —crack! the whiffletree parted, 
And, with teeth clutching bit, Deuteronomy started. 
Well, I yanked and I pulled till I thought I should drop, 
I forgot to say Whoa! so I shouted out ‘* Stop!” 

Which of course showed the wretch I was out of my senses, 
And away we went flying by trees and by fences. 

And away went my beautiful Gainsborough hat, — 

Forty dollars, my dear,—but I didn’t mind that, 

For the brute at each step was now galloping bolder, 

As if bent upon jerking my arms from the shoulder. 

On a sudden he turned down the road to the river. 

It’s impossible, Lu, to describe the cold shiver 

That ran over my back. I was thoroughly scared, 

For the bridge at the channel was being repaired. 

I remembered a gap at the draw, and despaired. 

I endeavored to fancy myself an Elaine 

Floating sweetly along on the tide, but in vain: 

I could only see eels, and such horrible creatures, 
Making nibbling attacks on my classical features ; 

So dropping the reins—and I might have done rasher — 
And bracing my feet at the foot of the dasher, 

I fast to the sides of the village cart held, 

And did as most any weak woman would — yelled. 

‘Do be still,” said a voice, and my heart gave a bound, 
It was close to my ear, yet I heard not a sound, 

And, not daring to turn, I was left in the dark 

As to who had expressed such a silly remark. 

Now, imagine, dear Coz., if you’d have your teeth chatter, 
Deuteronomy’s feet on the bridge in a clatter, 

The whip, and the blanket, and half of the load 

(The wrong half, you know), lying back on the road, 
And a sheet of dark, €wift-running water before, 

Looking black as a grave through the hole in the draw. 
I was griping the sides with the grip of a vise, 

And so cold, oh, so cold, like a figure of ice, 

While King Terror was thumping big thumps on my heart, 
When a man on a bicycle dashed by the cart. 

It was done like a flash. With a shout and a leap 

He had captured the horse, and we lay in a heap. 

I was up on my feet in an instant, unhart. 

Such a sight as I saw! In the dédrzs and dirt 

Lay the pony, quite still, as if glad of the rest, 

But, alas! with a hoof on the gentleman’s breast. 

He was pale as a ghost, with a bruise on his brow 

(It’s the gentleman, Lu, I am speaking of now). 

In a jiffy I had the poor fellow extracted. 

There was blood on his lips; I was nearly distracted, 
And cried, like a goose, ‘‘ He is dead! He is dead!” 

He struggled for breath—he had heard what I said — 
‘*Not quite, Mistress Gilpin”; then down flopped his head. 
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Did you ever hear anything guzte so provoking? 
First to struggle for breath, then to waste it in joking. 
I was wtterly helpless, so sat there and trembled 
Till the usual number of farm folk assembled. 
Of the slow journey home let me skip the details: 
How they carried him back on a litter of rails, 
And how it took cooky, the coachman, and groom 
To get him ensconced in our pretty spare room. 
He’d received quite a shock, Dr. Simonson said, 
A contusion, or something like that, on the head, 
And a blood-vessel ruptured. Oh, dear, such a week! 
He was out of his senses; did nothing but speak 
Of runaway teams and his racing behind, 
Till I was convinced when he dd get his mind 
The very first word that he’d utter would be 
The fondest of queries, Louise — after me. 
Then conjecture how rudely my feelings were dashed 
When he simply remarked: ‘* Was the bicycle smashed? ” 
It was, all to bits, but Papa got another, 
A Semi-Pope-Harvard, or something or other, 
And would you believe it, one, too, for himself. 
Yes, Dixie, his trotter, is quite on the shelf; 
Just stamps in his stall, and does nothing but squeal, 
While Pa is enjoying himself on the wheel. 
It is funny, Louise (this I ought not to mention), 
He at one time declared ’em the devil’s invention. 
Such a radical change! But the thing the most rich is 
To behold his extremities rigged in knee-breeches. 
It’s just striking three, and I hear Harry’s whistle, 
Which means I must close this protracted epistle. 
I thought to be able to tell ere I stopped 
The horrible manner in which Harry popped ; 
Just blurted it out without preface or warning. 
(I made him propose, as he should, in the morning, 
Just as Algernon Mandeville did in the book, 
On his knees. don’t you know? with an agonized look.) 
He’s so void of romance; I was dreadfully vexed ; 
But I'll give you the whole, word for word, in my next. 
Let me close then, Louise, with a hug and a kiss. 
I expect to receive a long answer to this. 
Good-by. Love to all. Write as soon as you can. 
Your own 
loving cousin, 
Winona BEvAN. 


Harry told me to-day he had bought me a “trike.” 
Being perfectly ignorant what, it was like, 
I blushed, for he said ’twas intended for two; 
I thought of a cradle at once, wouldn’t you? 
It’s a tricycle, dear. Please omit the above 
If you read this aloud. With my kisses and love 
I bid you, dear cousin, a second farewell. 
My ¢rousseau is just too-too-utterly swell, 
And some of my presents are gorgeous to see. 
Yours truly and lovingly — W. B. 
S. Conant Foster. 
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Own a cloudy Friday morning, the last 
day of September, 1881, I left Watertown, 
Mass., and, facing an easterly wind which 
was sweeping in from the sea, started for 
the famous Mt. Auburn cemetery. 

I confess, with no shame, a propensity for 
visiting quiet rural cemeteries. ‘Truthscan 
there be felt which make but slight impres- 
sion amid the din and stir of active life. 
I there perceive, asnowhereelse, that Death 
confines his ravages to no single class, for 
there is buried, not alone the corpse of the 
man and the woman who attained venerable 
age ; but, also, I look upon the sepulchre of 
the mature and strong, who laid them down 
to die with hands full of unfinished plans 
and tasks. There, too, is the tomb of the 
young man and the young woman, who 
looked out upon life with bright hopes and 
expectant hearts; but they went suddenly 
to the grave, in whose gloom those bright 
hopes were extinguished, and the bridal 
robe became the burial shroud. There, too, 
are scattered here and there those little 


mounds which suggest so sadly the pre- 
mature close of a life over whose beginning 


there was so much joy. 
There, too, my heart grows sick as I see 
with what tenacity of purpose and all- 

absorbing ardor we give ourselves to 
objects over which our spirits, in another 
world, can take no pleasure; and I there 
think, as nowhere else, how few are the 
objects which can worthily claim every 
power of a rational soul ; and the old answer, 
as to the chief aim of man’s life on earth, 
seems a truth more enduring than the solid 
marbles I see around. ‘* What is the chief 
end of man?”—‘* To glorify God, and 
enjoy him forever.” , 

In the quiet of a rural cemetery we can, 
as nowhere else, think of the noble deeds, 
the self-sacrifice, the devotion to truth and 
conscience of the illustrious dead. There 
is awakened in us an enthusiasm for virtue, 
and a desire to emulate the example of 
those who have passed into the invisible, — 
whether as patriots, as reformers, or 
Christians. 

No, a cemetery is not altogether a place 
for ghastly thoughts, nor only a sanctuary 
for private grief to resign itself to sorrow ; 
it is also a place where the stranger and 


as 


1 This itinerary was prepared, in part, from the notes of 
departure from a style more suitable to a magazine article. 


traveller may cultivate reverence and high 
purpose, consecration to God, and devotion 
to his fellow-men. 

Judge Story has written some beautiful 
reflections upon visiting a rural cemetery. 
‘* A rural cemetery,” he says, ‘* segms to 
combine in itself all the objects which can 
be proposed to gratify human feelings or 
tranquillize human fears ; to secure the best 
religious influences, and to cherish all those 
associations which cast a cheerful light over 
the darkness of the grave.” 

These thoughts were most probably 
started by visiting Mt. Auburn, for farther 
on he speaks of the ‘*‘ winding Charles,” 
near by, ‘* with its rippling current, like the 
stream of time, hastening to the ocean of 
eternity.” Hesees, ‘‘ in the distance, the 
city, . . . the walls of our venerable 
University rise before us; in other direc- 
tions the cultivated farm, the neat cottage, 
the village church, the sparkling lake, the 
rich valley and the distant hills.” ‘* We 
stand,” says he, ‘‘as it were, upon the 
borders of two worlds ; and as the mood of 
our mind may be, we may gather lessons of 
profound wisdom by contrasting the one 
with the other, or indulge in dreams of 
hope and ambition, or solace our hearts by 
melancholy meditations.” 

Within an hour after leaving the hotel at 
Watertown, on the Friday above-mentioned, 
I drew up at the entrance to the celebrated 
cemetery. My object was to visit the tomb 
of Judge Story’s famous pupil, the noted 
Senator of Massachusetts, Charles Sumner. 
Inquiring of the superintendent of the 
grounds the way, I sauntered leisurely 
through the city of the dead. The paths in 
Mt. Auburn are named from flowers, while 
the avenues, with one exception (Central), 
are named from trees. Very near where the 
Arethusa path is entered from Walnut 
avenue is the Sumner lot. Arethusa path is 
so named from that most charming of all 
June wild flowers (A. dudbosa) to be found 
in all New England. The writer cannot 
well resist the temptation of recalling the 
delight he experienced when botanizing, 
some years ago, he discovered this modest 
flower, and identified it. In my walk 
through the cemetery I wound in and out 
amid scenes of artistic beauty, the sombre 
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suggestions of the place now relieved by a 
change in the weather, for the wind no 
longer swept in from the sea, bringing mist 
and rain. The clouds had parted, and Notus, 
favorable to us, ruled the air ; the sun shone 
down upon fading flowers and the pomps 
of autumnal decay, and after a long but 
varied walk I stood before the small un- 
enclosed space which constitutes the Sumner 
lot, which is overshadowed by the wide- 
spread branches of one of our native trees. 
The graves of the father, Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, and the mother, Relief Sumner, 
are here; also their children, Charles and 
his twin sister, Matilda ; George, Jane, and 
Mary. But we are informed they are not all 
here. Two, Albert and Horace, were lost 
at sea, their bodies not being recovered. 
‘‘Henry died in New Jersey, and was 
buried there by his widow, who survived 
him; while the last resting-place of Julia, 
the late Mrs. Hastings, of California, is on 
the far-off Pacific coast. Thus the graves 
of this matchless household 


‘are severed far and wide 
By mount and stream and sea.’” 


It was the grave of but one of this family 
I had come to visit. On reaching the lot 
my eyes rested upon .the inscription, 
‘‘ Charles Sumner”; the whole severely 
simple, — if I may venture the phrase, —and 
something also of classic elegance suggested 
to the beholder. But not long did the 
things I saw as I stood there impress my 
memory, for my mind went back nine 
years before. I recalled a morning spent 
in the gallery of the Senate chamber at 
Washington, D.C., and of looking down 
at him, seated at his desk, apparently the 
most unconcerned of all men, while ‘‘ the 
Senator from Delaware,” Bayard, was 
severely commenting upon the Civil Rights 
bill. And now I was standing at his grave! 

I thought over his well-known career. Of 
his early advantages, which he did not 
waste ; of his successful professional career 
as a teacher and practitioner of the law; of 
his thorough mental habits ; of his quench- 
less zeal for peace and liberty ; his elevation 
to the Senate; the brutal attack of a hot- 
headed partisan, and, as a resultant, his 
long years of keenest suffering, known at 
the time very largely only to his own phy- 
sician; then the severing of the thread of 
life while his Civil Rights bill was pending. 

Charles Sumner will ever be remembered 
in American history as the man who gave 
all his powers, in a time-serving genera- 
tion, to the struggle for the most-despised 
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class, advocating their claim to every human 
right ; laboring to free the nation from that 
which he felt was blighting its growth, and 
paralyzing its noblest energies. And all 
will agree that, though in the long struggle 
for human liberty throughout this continent 
there were many men of great natural 
ability, —men whose names history will not 
let die, — there were none of such trans- 
cendent powers, who turned so_ bravely 
from the seductions of a compromising 
aristocracy to lay upon the altar of human 
rights so many personal sacrifices as Charles 
Sumner. 

Into all lives, thank God, come Red- 
Letter days. The day following my visit 
to Sumner’s grave was such a day to me. 
I had rested the previous night in the vil- 
lage of Wenham, well known to many of 
the readers of THE WHEELMAN. It is com- 
monly taken in on the route going north 
from Boston, along the coast, into New 
Hampshire. As far back as 1686 an Eng- 
lishman, John Duntan, was travelling in 
this country, and returning home published 
an account of his travels. He writes of 
this little village : ‘* Wenham is a delicious 
paradise ; it abounds with rural pleasures, 
and I would choose it above all other towns 
in America to dwell in; the lofty trees on 
each side of it are a sufficient shelter from 


the winds, and the warm sun so kindly 
ripens both the fruits and flowers, as if the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn had 
agreed together to thrust the winter out of 


doors.” There have been some additions 
to the villages and towns in America in 
one hundred and seventy-six years; still I 
am bound to say, to the credit of Hobbs, 
mine host, and the place, that I had no 
experiences in this lovely village which 
contradicted the spirit of the English- 
man’s enthusiastic description. I left 
Wenham a little past 8 o’clock in the 
morning, for Newburyport. It was the 
first day of October, the month when, 
‘*. . . if ever, come perfect days” ; this — 
with Mr. Lowell’s permission — was ‘* per- 
fect ” for a bicycler. I had rested thoroughly 
the night before, and felt in prime con- 
dition for my day’s journey. I had more 
than a week of vacation left, so I felt a 
mental freedom and a physical tone con- 
ducive to exhilaration (brethren of the 
wheel understand). 

Here floated above me ethereal masses 
of purest white, and, in the morning, sun- 
shine spangling the blue dome above with 
delicate beauty. Purity garnishing Love, 
Mrs. Whitney would say. As I sit here 
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this raw winter day, —no sun, no blue, no 
white, but the snow street-stained, —I live 
that day over again. It was one of those 
times when we hang up a choice picture 
in the mental gallery, to be looked upon by 
memory in future days of need. I was 
alone that morning, but did not feel lone- 
some. But this is enough of the sub- 
jective. 

I passed towns and hamlets, — Ipswich, 
Rowley, etc., etc.,—reaching Newburyport, 
the location of the second shrine, some- 
where between 11.30 and 12, October noon. 
My objective point here was the old 
Federal-street Congregational Church, 
where the remains of George Whitefield, 
the greatest preacher since Chrysostom, 
are entombed. 

Newburyport is an interesting old his- 
toric town, and, with its stately elms, im- 
presses the visitor pleasantly and quietly. 
The Federal-street Church, above-men- 
tioned, has one marked peculiarity, —a 
whispering gallery, than which there are 
but two others in the world as- perfect. 
Standing at the diagonally opposite corner 
from the sexton, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty feet, both of us facing the walls 
nearest us, we could, with startling dis- 
tinctness, hear the faintest whisper. This 
acoustic property was accidentally dis- 


covered many years after the church was 
built. 
George Whitefield, buried in a crypt 


under the church, has been dead one 
hundred and twelve years ; and still the old 
church and his burial-place have visitors 
steadily from all over our wide land, and 
acrossthe seas. Entering with the sextona 
vestibule behind the pulpit, he raises a trap- 
door and you descend into a brick vault. 
As he lights a gas-jet three coffins are 
seen: two on the brick floor, and a third 
laid across these. This last one is that of 
George Whitefield. The upper part of each 
coffin is hinged, and, on being turned back, 
reveals the dessicated skeleton within. One 
is shown a small box on Whitefield’s cof- 
fin. This is its history: A _relic-hunter 
managed, in some way, to take the fore-bone 
of the right arm of Whitefield’s skeleton, 
and carry it to England. Twenty years 
after, being conscience-smitten, on his 
death-bed, he gave directions to have it sent 
back, which was done, in this little box. 
This explains the sexton’s remark, that 
while Whitefield crossed the Atlantic thir- 
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teen times, his arm has crossed fifteen times. 
Were I to judge from my own feelings, I 
should say that it is nothing like relic-wor- 
ship which leads the feet of so many 
pilgrims to this shrine. A recent visitor — 
a scholarly Protestant clergyman from 
Canada —has lately written that ‘‘ it may 
lead to morbid sentimentality.” With such 
misgivings, why did fe go? I do not be- 
lieve that it does. Those who visit the old 
church are, I suppose, generally, those who 
are familiar with the life of this wondrous 
man, and who revere his memory. And 
some of the reasons for which they revere 
his memory are his quenchless zeal, his 
self-denying labors, his tireless toil for 
what he conceived to be the highest good 
of his fellow-men. He was endowed with 
astonishing powers of delivery. But that 
which gave these power, was a flaming 
heart, which is the symbol that crowns the 
large marble cenotaph erected in the church 
to his memory, and which tells of his thirty- 
four years of ministerial life; of eighteen 
thousand sermons; his thirteen voyages 
across the Atlantic, and his wide journey- 
ings between Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire, more than a century ago, — perma- 
nent and sacred results of which remain 
until now. 

It might be thought that the career of 


“such as he had no far-reaching consequences 


outside the religious circles he swayed; 
that it is not among the formative forces 
of civilization. And it is strangely true 
that a vast amount of history has been 
written which takes more account of bat- 
tles, court intrigues, and the temporary 
exigencies of statesmen, than of those in- 
fluences which directly affected the charac- 
ter and condition of millions. The his- 
torians of our time perceive this to be an 
erroneous conception of past events. Even 
Leslie Stephen grants, in substance, that 
other factors besides wise statesmanship 
affect national destinies. Lecky, in the 
second volume of his ‘‘ England in the 
XVIIIth Century,” writes: ‘* Although the 
career of the elder Pitt, and the splendid 
victories .by land and sea that were won 
during his ministry, formed, unquestion- 
ably, the most dazzling episode in the reign 
of George III., they must yield, I think, in 
real importance to that religious revolution 
which shortly before had begun in Eng- 
land by the preaching of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield.” 

S. H. Day. 
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VI. 
“Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 


Ir was past the middle of June, and 
beautiful Paris, with its gay throngs and 
thousands of superb equipages, with its 
animation and feverish excitement, seemed 
to the delighted and bewildered stranger a 
wilderness of enchantment. The trees 
and shrubbery in its parks and gardens 
had put on their richest livery; the grass 
was never greener, and its dark, cool 
shades brought out more conspicuously 
the immense beds of flowers, with their 
rich ribbon borders and superb masses of 
solid color; and these appeared in endless 
shapes and designs, like splendid oases of 
floral beauty in a desert of verdure. The 
waters of innumerable fountains sparkled 
and danced in the bright sunlight, as their 
crystal gems leaped upward from a thou- 
sand jets, and came tumbling down again 
into the marble basins, or flung themselves 
to the smooth flagging below. 

On this bright June morning Hoyt stood 
idly by the great Rond Point fountain, with 
its many circular basins in the Champs 
Elysées, now looking leisurely down the 
broad avenue towards the Place de la Con- 
corde, now listlessly in the opposite direc- 
tion, then intently surveying the gay scenes 
around him. For a long time he had 
waited there, and in no patient mood, as 
was evinced by the frequency with which 
he consulted his timepiece. 

He had watched the groups of merry 
children, running mad races after each 
other in their play, until he had wished 
himself a boy again; the goat-carriages, 
with their proud little occupants, had 
amused him until they were no longer a 
novelty; then he sauntered slowly down 
the Avenue Montaigne, almost as far as 
the river, returning as leisurely, and here 
he finds himself at the fountain once more, 
gazing for the twentieth time at the little 
birds in the basins, gayly taking their 
morning baths. 

‘*¢ This is ‘tensharp,’ withavengeance !” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. 


1 Copyright, 1882, by Charles Richards Dodge. 


Readjusting his hat, he gave his mus- 
tache a twist and a pull, and throwing 
himself upon a convenient bench, assumed 
a most rigid and uncomfortable attitude, 
and gave himself up to martyrdom. 

He was as much of a man of the world, 
in one sense, as Charles Wilson, — one 
who made it a point to hear a great deal, 
but to tell only what private interests de- 
manded. Features and manners showed 
him to be not only an American, but the 
shrewd, wide-awake American, quick to 
see a point, or take in a situation, and al- 
ways profiting by such observation. Of 
his parentage, early history, employments, 
and associates, when at home, he never 
spoke. Wellford did not care to question 
him upon these subjects, and all the young 
Englishman knew of his travelling com- 
panion was the little he was able to judge 
from appearances. 

He remained seated but a few moments, 
and, rising to his feet, decided to give Man- 
ning up for lost, and return to the hotel, 
when he was accosted by a familiar voice,— 

‘¢ Why, Hoyt, I supposed you were at 
the Louvre half an hour ago.” 

It was George Thorne. 

‘¢So I should have been, but for that 
scapegrace, Manning; but what are you 
doing here? I imagined you lost in the 
hall of Etruscan antiquities, and instead 
you are half-way to the Arc de l’Etoile, in 
an opposite direction, and alone. Where 
is your sister?” 

‘‘T have just left her in the galleries.- 
Where is Manning? ” 

‘‘ Where is he, indeed?” Hoyt returned 
with feeling. ‘* I wish you would tell me. 
‘Ten sharp, Ned, and don’t keep a fellow 
waiting,’ he said, as he left the breakfast- 
table. It is ten-forty sharp now, my pa- 
tience exhausted, and still no Wellford.” 

George Thorne took his companion’s 
arm, and turned his face toward the Tuil- 
eries. 

‘¢ Come!” said he, ‘‘ let us return to the 
Louvre. Grace is studying some old 
French pictures this morning, and prefers 
the enjoyment of her own company ; but 
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we can amuse ourselves in a hundred ways 
without disturbing anybody. What say 


you to the Musée Campana to-day? I 


should like an opportunity to examine the 
pottery collections, and, perhaps, trace —” 

‘¢ For Heaven’s sake, Thorne, let the old 
stuff alone, for one day at least, and let us 
try to see something better than the bar- 
baric art of an age preceding the Christian 
era!” 

‘* Well, you fave a fine appreciation of 
art, Hoyt, and positively beyond comment,” 
the young man replied, sarcastically. ‘* It 
is from this ‘ old stuff,’ as you call it, that 
we learn much of the dress, customs, and 
even the people, of past ages. For my 
part, I think the beautiful Greek and 
Etruscan vases, with their decorations of 
the human figure in vivid contrasts of red 
and black, appeal as forcibly to the artistic 
sense as the most famous examples of Gre- 
cian sculpture from Praxiteles to Lysippus.” 

‘¢ Shades of Minerva!” exclaimed Hoyt, 
jocularly. ‘* Think of comparing the Venus 
of Milo toacrackedteapot. Iam not per- 
sonally acquainted with the Venus of Milo, 
it is true; but she is always double-starred 
in the catalogues, — and the cracked tea- 
pot is barbarous.” 

**'Yet she has 
Thorne suggested. 


lost both her arms,” 


‘¢But she hasn’t a cracked zose,” his 


companion retorted. ‘* However, your 
broken statues, heathen ceramics and anti- 
quated crockery-ware generally, are all in 
the same category. The less you collectors 
know about them the more they are 
prized. But please don’t argue the thing, 
for I shall be beyond my depth in three 
minutes.” 

It was past eleven o’clock when the two 
gentlemen passed up the grand staircase of 
the Louvre. Although early, the delight- 
ful weather had called out the army of 
sight-seers in force, and its many halls of 
art treasures were already thronged. 

To Thorne the study of human nature 
was fully as interesting as that of art, and 
for a little while he occupied himself in 
contemplating the examples of national 
character which constantly presented them- 
selves on every side. The American 
seemed to predominate this morning, and 
while they were his own countrymen, he 
could not help being amused at their idio- 
syncrasies; nor. could he separate them 
widely from the great heterogeneous mass 
of humanity around him ; yet being Amer- 
ican they amused him the more, because 
the types were so familiar. 
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A group standing before the noble paint- 
ing by Paul Veronese, ‘‘ The Marriage in 
Cana,” in the Salon Carré, soon attracted 
his attention. They appeared to be a 
mother, son, and two daughters, and their 
dress betokened abundant means. 

‘*Q maw, what a horrid daub ex- 
claimed the elder of the sisters, in a voice 
sufficiently loud to attract the attention of 
strangers near her. 

‘*] think they are all horrid daubs,” 
said her elegant brother, removing his eye- 
glasses, and yawning ; ‘‘ I wish it was din- 
ner-time.” 

‘¢ Speaking of old masters,” the girl 
continued, in the same tone of voice, 
‘*there is hardly a picture here that 
pleases me so well as our ‘ Falls of Neag- 
ara’; and it’s by a modern artist too.” 

‘¢ Nothing but a copy,” drawled her 
brother. 

‘¢ Georgie !”’ said mamma, bringing her 
immense gold-bowed eye-glasses to bear 
upon the young gentleman ; ‘‘ you forget it 
cost your paw a thousand dollars, and Mr. 
Megilp, the artist, said it was all covered 
over with charo oscury, and it couldn’t be 
broader unless it had a wider frame. As 
it was, the frame cost eighty-four dollars.” 

‘*T say, sis, do you know the French 
for beefsteak and onions?” George asked, 
sotto voce. 

‘‘ Hush! George,” sister number two 
interposed ; ‘* some one will hear you.” 

‘*]’m sure I don’t care! I’m thinking 
about my dinner, and [ want a square meal 
to-day — if the horrid waiters will under- 
stand a fellow.” 

‘* Very provoking,” number one an- 
swered, languidly ; ‘‘but then, you know, 
they belong to the ower classes.” 

‘* Go where you went yesterday, and you 
will have no trouble,” the younger sister 
suggested, banteringly. 

‘© You keep still,” George demanded. 

*¢ What is it, my dove?” 

Again mamma turned her eye-glasses 
upon her darling boy. 

‘*You shut up, sis!” the youth whis- 
pered. - 

‘¢ T will tell.” Ps 

The gitl stepped behind her mother. 

‘¢ Yesterday George took us to dinner in 
the Rue Saint Honore, and this is the way 
he gave his order: ‘Garsong, garsong, 
donnie mote —er!—undemy poulette au 
— au — cressong —er!—aveck pommies 
des terres—er!—ah!—szZ vous play! 
Then the little waiter snapped at him: ‘ OA, 
diable! Monsieur, speak Englese, speak 
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Englese!’ and poor Georgy didn’t enjoy 
his dinner at all because he couldn’t order 
it in French.” 

The two sisters laughed immoderately 
while the brother frowned darkly. 

‘“‘And the for-rid waiters wouldi’t 
understand him, would they? A, ma foi, 
zl est terrible!” 

‘¢ Nannie,” said mamma, ‘I wonder if 
they haven’t got some bricky-brack in the 
building. I want to see what it’s like, and 
have your father order some before we go 
home.” 

‘“Q maw, we don’t want 
elder daughter replied, in an 
drawing to her mother’s side. 

*¢ Why not, my love?” 

The girl exchanged glances with her 
mother, and replied, doubtfully, — 

‘¢T am not certain about it; but I think 
it means those broken-legged men and 
women without arms —or clothes either 
—in the rooms downstairs; they are 
awful!” 

Thorne and his friend lingered no longer 
but made their way to the series of rooms 
devoted to examples of French art, in the 
New Louvre, and in a few moments found 
Grace before a famous picture by Girodet. 
She looked up hastily from the sketch she 
was making inasmall pocket drawing-book, 


any,” the 
undertone, 


and, smiling, approached the gentlemen. 


*¢ So you have come at last. I flattered 
myself at breakfast I should have the com- 
pany and criticisms of ¢vee gentlemen for 
my amusement, to-day ; but, instead, I have 
been left to myself the whole morning.” 

She closed the book carefully, and stepped 
to her brother’s side. 

*¢ You flatter, Miss Thorne, when you 
imply that our poor company is more en- 
joyable than your loved art,” said Hoyt, 
gracefully. 

*¢T did not say that, Mr. Hoyt; pardon 
me! If such were the case, I should have 
strolled in the gardens, or, at least, taken 
another day for study.” 

Hoyt laughed pleasantly. 

*¢ Then we are but accessories to your 
enjoyment, as the frame is accessory to the 
picture,” he said, lightly. ‘* Thanks for 
the ®ompliment. May our gilding ever 
remain bright and untarnished ! ” 

‘¢ Did it never occur to you that a dull 
frame sometimes brings out a picture better 
than a bright one?” she returned, with a 
merry twinkle. 

‘¢Call us but shadow-boxes, sister; we 
are content if we may remain,” her brother 
answered, gallantly. ‘‘ I propose now that 
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we see some of the gems of the gallery, 
under your guidance.” 

‘¢If Mr. Hoyt wishes,” she replied, 
naively, glancing toward that gentleman. 
‘* What class of pictures do you admire, 
Mr. Hoyt? By the way, where is Mr. 
Manning?” 

‘¢Oh, anything I can understand, pro- 
vided they are chef deuvres,” said he, 
glancing about him carelessly. ‘* Mr. 
Manning gave me the complete slip this 
morning ; I have not seen him since break- 
fast. Are these ‘old masters’?” He 
asked the question with the air of a man 
who feels he must get his money’s worth, 
and stood awaiting her answer. 

‘+ These are early paintings of the French 
School. There is a portrait of Henry II., 
of France, by Clouet; there is a picture by 
Freminet — ” 

*¢ Oh, I mean the o/d masters, — the ones 
it is considered the correct thing to see. I 
don’t know anything about them, of course, 
and doubtless shan’t appreciate them after 
having seen them; but then, when one 
comes all the way from America he must 
see the ‘ old masters,’ surely.” 

Grace laughed at the satire. 

** You mean the Raphaels and Rubens, 
the Van Dycks and Rembrandts. They are 
in the grand gallery beyond.” 

Leading the way, the girl entered the 
main hall and crossed the gallery, the 
gentlemen following closely. They were 
now in the section devoted to German and 
Flemish painters. 

‘¢ There is a Rubens, though not one 
of his best works, — the Crucifixion. You 
should understand something of art, Mr. 
Hoyt, or you lose half the enjoyment of 
looking at these old gems. There is a 
portrait by Champaigne, and just beyond 
ita Van Dyck, — Vulcan and Venus.” 

‘¢ Heavens, what a likeness!” exclaimed 
Hoyt. 

Brother and sister turned quickly, for the 
remark certainly had no connection what- 
ever with either Vulcan or Venus. Hoyt 
was looking intently down the long gal- 
lery, toward the Salon Carré, and for the 
moment no one spoke. 

‘¢ Did you see that face?” he asked, at 
length, still gazing in the same direction. 
‘¢It surely was the original of Manning’s 
photograph.” 

Thorne glanced quickly from’ group to 
group of visitors, moving slowly through 
the halls, or standing by twos and threes ; 
but saw no face which reminded him of 
the picture. 
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*¢ Let us follow; I must have a second 
glimpse,” Hoyt continued. He laid his 
hand upon his friend’s arm, advanced a 
step or two, then, thinking of Grace, he 
paused and turned around. ‘* With Miss 
Thorne’s permission,” he added, politely. 

‘*Oh, certainly,” she answered. ‘I 
have the pictures, you know.” 

The two men passed rapidly through the 
several sections of the main gallery, until 
the last apartment was reached, when they 
paused. 

*¢ Where did you see her?” 

Thorne scanned rapidly the faces of the 
few visitors near them. 

** Right here,” Hoyt replied, in a low 
tone. ‘* Strange! — she has disappeared. 
They must have passed into the Salon 
Carré.” 

They entered the gallery hastily, but she 
was not to be seen. The two men stared 
at each other without a word, then Hoyt 
hurriedly glanced at his watch; it was 
twelve o’clock. 

‘* Could they have gone into the gallery 
of Apollo?” he asked. 

The passage-way leading thither being in 
line with the arches separating the different 
sections of the grand gallery, and in plain 
view of Hoyt’s first point of observation, 
Thorne was of the opinion that she must 
have entered the hall of Frescoes, on the 
left. But here they were again disap- 
pointed, as the place was almost deserted. 
They passed rapidly through, for the grand 
staircase was just beyond ; but, upon reach- 
ing the corridor, were still more astonished, 
for there was not a living being to be seen. 

Then they hurried into the Rotunda, or 
vestibule, leading to the Old Louvre ; glanc- 
ing into the Apollo Hall, upon the right, 
in passing, and thence to the Jewel room, 
when they again paused. The two men 
had now reached the entrance of the Old 
Louvre, with its long line of galleries ex- 
tending around the four sides of the great 
court. The girl had eluded them thus far, 
and it was a question whether to return to 
Grace, or go farther. 

‘¢*Can she be a myth, or a veritable 
shadow!” Hoyt exclaimed, as they paused 
at the door-way. He looked into the face 
of his companion with an expression of 
perplexed wonderment, and then back 
toward the empty staircase. ‘* We can’t 
give it up in this way, surely.” 

Consulting together, it was agreed that 
the round of the Old Louvre be made in 
opposite directions, and, if still unsuccess- 
ful, it would be reasonable to suppose she 
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had, in some mysterious manner, quitted 
the building; so they parted. 

Grace returned to her study of the Pous- 
sins, Claudes, Davids, Greuzes, and other 
painters of the French School, with which 
she had interested herself for several days 
past, and soon became so absorbed in her 
occupation that the circumstance calling 
her friends away had faded from her mind. 
She had been alone perhaps ten minutes 
after their sudden departure, when she felt 
conscious of another presence. She did 
not look up at once, as a concourse of peo- 
ple were continually moving through the 
galleries, and she had grown used to them. 
When she suddenly turned her head, how- 
ever, in another moment, she beheld at her 
side the tall stranger with the black mustache 
and iron-gray hair. As she glanced up 
their eyes met, and ‘neath the gaze of his 
piercing black orbs she felt the faint color 
rising to her cheeks. 

In an instant he was looking beyond her, 
his gaze resting upon the picture she was 
studying. 

*¢ That 
angrily. 

But she worked away, with apparent un- 
concern, though her quick eyes noted his 
every movement. He had doubtless over- 
heard her exclamation, for he viewed the 
picture but a moment, and, without even 
glancing in her direction, left the room as 
suddenly as he had entered it. 

The girl looked after the retreating form 
as it vanished into the hall beyond, and 
this was her thought : — 

‘¢'What a splendid figure! 
dearly love to sketch him.” 


man again!” she whispered, 


I would 


VII. 


“A gleam of blue, 
A hat white plumed — there is no other form 
As graceful; it is, she.” 


Let us turn back the hands of all the 
Paris clocks and watches several hours, 
and follow, for a time, in the footsteps of 
Wellford Manning. 

He had parted from his friends at the 
breakfast-table rather earlier than usual, 
that he might have time to attend to a 
business commission for his father in Rue 
d’Antin. Hoyt did not care to accompany 
him, and, half an hour later, wandered off 
alone, in the direction of the Champs 
Elysées, to enjoy the morning air amid 
the luxuriance of grass and flowers. 

Wellford found the object of his search 
readily, and, to his great satisfaction, was 
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able to transact his business without a mo- 
ment’s delay, thus securing the entire 
morning for his own enjoyments. 

As he passed into the street it still lacked 
half an hour of ten, the time agreed upon 
for the meeting with his friend, and it oc- 
curred to him he might have time to run 
over to the Hotel Westminster, but a few 
steps away, and glance hurriedly at the list 
of arrivals. Turning to the left, he passed 
rapidly through one of the lesser streets, 
and into the Rue de la Paix, where the 
hotel was located. He sauntered through 
the corridors a few moments, scanned sev- 
eral pages of the register, and was about 
withdrawing when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by Dr. Mayne. 

The surprise and pleasure of the meeting 
were shared mutually, the friends greeting 
each other with marked cordiality. The 
doctor had arrived in Paris within a couple 
of days,—much earlier than was antici- 
pated before leaving Rome,—and as yet 
had not called at the American Legation to 
leave his address. In spite of his engage- 
ment Wellford accompanied his friend to 
one of the lounging-rooms, and a quarter 
of an hour was spent very pleasantly. 

‘¢T am sorry I must leave you now,” the 
doctor said, at length, ‘* but, having an en- 
gagement with friends, 1 must beg to be 
excused for the present; however, I am 
coming around to your hotel some morn- 
ing very soon, and then, if you wish, we 
will visit together some points of historical 
interest not usually seen by tourists. Do 
you read French, Mr. Manning?” 

‘¢T read it, and speak it after a fashion,” 
the Englishman answered, modestly, won- 
dering why the doctor had asked the ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Then, before we go sight-seeing, I 
want you to look over a little French w vork 
I will send you, containing some interesting 
facts worth knowing and remembering, 
not found in either Baedeker or Galignani. 
Some time, if agreeable to you, we will 
give a day to the Bibliotheque; it is a rare 
place for a book-lover, and as visitors have 
access to its treasures we can pass the 
hours very enjoyably.’ 

Wellford thoroughly appreciated the kind 
offers of his friend, and showed it unmis- 
takably. They walked out of the hotel 
together, and parted upon the sidewalk, 
Wellford starting at once for the Boule- 
vards, intending to call a moment at the 
Grand Hotel before taking a cab for the 


gardens, where Hoyt had agreed to await 
him. 
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LOVE. 


As he passed up the splendid street, with 
its elegant shops and superb buildings, and 
beheld ; gay Paris in its brightest mood, his 
thoughts naturally reverted to the one sub- 
ject nearest his heart, — his shadow-love. 
In his blind infatuation he had followed so 
many false hopes to the disappointing end, 
and had so many times been baffled in a 
pursuit which he felt should lead to success 
from the very persistency with which he 
clung to it, of late he had grown despond- 
ent. 

With the blue sky above him, with gay 
Paris and the radiant sunshine around him, 
while everything was blithe, and bright, 
and joyous, he was sad; and he asked him- 
self for the hundredth, ay, the thousandth, 
time, why his poor, foolish heart was so 
tormented. A careless remark of Hoyt’s, 
upon a recent occasion, had caused him 
pain, and the suggestion was haunting him 
this morning, as with head bent down, and 
eyes looking to the pavement, he passed 
slowly along. This was the thought, — 

*¢ Did you ever stop to consider, Well- 
ford, what pretty profiles some horribly 
homely women possess, or did you ever 
take into account what flatterers these pho- 
tographic cameras are with certain faces?” 

He recalled every word of the hateful 
speech, and asked himself if it could be 
possible that his imagination had run away 
with his good sense, and if it were not 
rank folly to longer pursue this will-o’-the- 
wisp, which seemed only leading him to 
desperation. Distasteful as were business 
pursuits, he was actually considering the 
wisdom of quitting Paris at once, giving 
up his year of travel, and devoting himself 
to that which he knew would leave him no 
time for dreaming or sentiment. 

He had reached the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, thronged with pedestrians and pass- 
ing vehicles ; he started to cross the street, 
his mind still occupied with his unhappy 
reflections, when, of a sudden, he heard an 
unusual clatter of hoofs upon the pavement 
beside him, as of horses suddenly checked ; 
he felt the breath of their nostrils, and 
heard the sharp ‘‘Gare! Gare!” of the 
driver. Then he experienced a sensation 
of falling ; he saw, as a vision, a whirl of 
wheels, and a row of startled faces above 
them, and beyond —the blue sky. It was 
only a glimpse, and but one face had he 


‘seen distinctly, —its features distorted by 


woful sympathy, as from the lips escaped 
a faint cry, ~ yet he would have known it 
among ten thousand, for it lived with him 
continually. 
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‘* Great heavens!” 

He had seen her ; their eyes had met; she 
had bestowed upon him a glance of tender 
pity, and she'was gone. 

In a moment he found himself in a laby- 
rinth of passing vehicles. A policeman 
was helping him to his feet, while a gaping 
crowd of men and boys surrounded him. 
He screamed to the driver of the omnibus 
to stop ; but the man, mistaking his motive, 
only quickened the speed of his horses. 
The vehicle was fast disappearing in the 
distance when he broke through the crowd, 
and hailed a passing cab. Hesprang upon 
the wheel, and pointing out the flying omni- 
bus directed the cabman to overtake it if 
possible. 

Away they sped out of Capucines into 
Italiens ; Bonmartre was reached, and then 
the cab came toa sudden standstill beside an 
omnibus, the driver of which reined in his 
horse. He threw down a couple of francs 
and jumped to the pavement; then sprang 
upon the steps of the voiture, his face crim- 
son with excitement. They were rolling 
away as he gave a rapid glance down the 
line of faces now turned toward him, only 
to realize the unhappy fact that the stupid 
cabman had hailed the wrong omnibus. If 
his cheeks had flushed with expectancy, 
they now reddened with the anger of dis- 
appointment, which soon gave way to 
chagrin. His first impulse was to retreat 
as precipitately as he had entered ; then his 
natural coolness asserted itself; he calmly 
paid his fare and sat down to think. He 
tried to recall the number of the omnibus, 
but, in truth, there had been no opportunity 
for such observation ; he could not as much 
as recall the color, so even the route was 
unknown to him. 

Doomed to disappointment at the very 
moment when he felt sure of realizing his 
wildest dream, he experienced a new de- 
termination to find the original of his pict- 
ure at whatever sacrifice or pains. He 
knew she was in Paris now; he had seen 
her, and he would see her again. 

The passing glimpse had revealed to him 
a clear white face and wealth of rich brown 
hair, dark and wavy, caught in a simple 
knot at the back of the head. The eyes 
were brown, but dark and lustrous; the 
lips delicately cut and rosy ; there was the 
straight nose, the shapely chin, and the 
face, like that of the picture, impressed him 
with its quiet dignity and great strength of 
character. It was not a beautiful face, but 
an interesting one ; and the brief glance had 
only intensified the eagerness of pursuit. 
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He was able now to compare the realiza- 
tion with the loved ideal, and he felt that it 
suffered nothing by the comparison. 

It was now too late to fulfil his engage- 
ment with his friend, and farther pursuit 
was useless. His clothing was soiled, his 
linen crushed ; so, alighting from the omni- 
bus, he called a cab, and requested to be 
conveyed to his hotel. 

Fora half hour after Grace had been left 
alone in the gallery she amused herself 
with the pictures; but at length, feeling 
wearied, she closed her sketch-book, and 
endeavored to rest herself by gazing at the 
visitors and listening to their remarkable 
criticisms. Passing again into the grand 
gallery, she heard her name spoken, and, 
turning abruptly, beheld the truant Man- 
ning. 

‘*Tam glad to find some one that I 
know,” he said, approaching the girl. ‘I 
was afraid I had missed you all by being so 
late.” 

He motioned to take her book. 

‘¢ Thank you, it is no trouble,” she said ; 
but she let him take it, nevertheless. 

‘¢ But why are you alone?” he asked. 
‘*Where are your brother and Mr. Hoyt?” 

‘¢ They cannot be far away,” she replied, 
appearing quiet unconcerned; ‘at least, 
they were here half an hour ago.” 

Wellford’s morning adventure had made 
a noticeable impression upon him. He 

yas nervous and excited; he looked at 
things without. seeing them, and conversed 
in an absent-minded manner, or made 
answer to the remarks of his companion at 
random. Grace read it in his face, as soon 
as she saw him, and half divined the cause. 

‘*T suppose it is lovely out of doors to- 
day,” she remarked, as a bit of common- 
place. ‘* Did you not find all Paris in the 
streets?” 

*¢ The streets were rather full—I wish 
Hoyt would return.”. He glanced idly at 
the pictures, and added, “I am afraid I 
kept him waiting this morning; but I met 
with a slight accident, which obliged me to 
return to the hotel.” 

** An accident?” she repeated, looking 
into his face inquiringly. 

‘*Oh, nothing serious,” he answered, 
carelessly. ‘‘ I came near to being run over 
by an omnibus.” 

Grace gave a shudder. 

‘* As it was, I slipped on the pavement 
and found myself in. the arms of a police- 
man. It was atrifling affair ; I should have 
been less heedless.” 

Grace was certain he had met with an- 


> 
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other ‘* adventure,” though she did not feel 
sufficiently well acquainted to ask any ques- 
tions. For the same reason she hesitated to 
mention the circumstance which had called 
her companions away so suddenly, though 
she could hardly restrain the impulse to 
do so. They sauntered leisurely along the 
entire length of the grand gallery, paused a 
moment in the Italian section, and then 
entered the narrow hall upon the left. The 
young man seemed wholly absorbed, and 
the silence was growing somewhat embar- 
rassing. 

‘What a collection of Madonnas!” 
Grace remarked, witha smile, endeavoring 
to break the ice. : 

*¢ Madonnas? 

*¢ There are no less than nine in this one 
room, by as many different artists; and 
there is another by Botticelli. Do you see 
that magnificent Fra Angelico? — No. 182, 
Coronation.” 

‘* Who was Fra Angelico?— Miss Thorne, 
I think I like modern pictures better, for 
to me these religious subjects are but the 
same thing over and over again.” 

‘*¢ Then we will go into the Old Louvre,” 
she said, quietly. 

The girl led the way to the grand stair- 
case, and across to the Rotunda, — uncon- 
sciously following in her brother’s footsteps, 
—then through it to the Salle des Bijoux. 
Here they loitered to view its rare col- 
lections of antiquities in gold and silver, or 
to admire its richer collections of precious 
stones, and at length passed into the gallery 
of French painters in the Old Louvre. 

*¢ They say Henry IV. died here,” Grace 
remarked, upon entering. 

*¢ And I should have died in the other 
place had we remained ; this is more to my 
liking. Won’tyou show me something of 
rare merit, Miss Thorne? You know I 
was reared on chromos; for father thinks 
they are just as good as originals in oil, 
when hanging, and far cheaper.” 

Grace laughed as she surveyed the pict- 
ures a moment, and rested her gaze upon 
a work on the wall to her right. 

‘* That is considered one of the gems of 
the gallery.” 

She was pointing to the ‘* Burial of Ata- 
la,” by, Girodet. They gazed at the pict- 
ure for several minutes while the artist ex- 
plained its beauties. 

‘*¢ What is that, please? ” 

He now indicated a Greek subject upon 
the opposite wall. 

** Don’t you know? 
nestra. 


” 


That is Clytem- 
Agamemnon, her husband, has 
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just returned from the Trojan wars, and her 
lover, ‘Egisthus, is urging her to kill him.” 

‘*Did she do it?” Manning asked, 
looking into the girl’s face with an expres- 
sion of interest. 

*¢ Yes, she killed him in the bath.” 

‘*¢ That was very wrong,” he said, with 
an affectation of gravity, ‘* she should have 
gone to America, and procured a divorce. 
Don’t you know where Mr. Hoyt is?” 

She did not answer at once, nor, when 
she did make reply, with the same direct- 
ness with which the question had been 
asked, for she was thinking of the 
‘* shadow.” 

** He is somewhere in the Louvre with my 
brother.” She looked toward the staircase 
as she stood thinking; then, speaking in a 
low tone, as though the words were but 
the echo of her thoughts, she said, ‘I 
wonder if they found her.” 

Wellford’s quick ear caught the scarcely 
spoken words, and he urged an explana- 
tion. Again she hesitated, and the young 
man, reading her thoughts, questioned her 
eagerly. 

*¢ Do you mean — her?” 

‘*Yes; Mr. Manning, your friend, was 
sure it could be no other.” 

‘¢ Here in the Louvre? — for I saw her 
myself, not two hours ago, in -an omnibus 
on the Boulevards. Tell me which way 
they went. I mst find her.” 

He spoke rapidly, and with an expres- 
sion upon his face which startled his com- 
panion. 

‘‘ They are, doubtless, here in the Old 
Louvre,” she said; ‘‘ at least they came 
this way.” 

In another moment she was alone. 


Vint. 


“ One eternally thinking, and winking, and blinking 
at grubs.” 


Tue two or three days following Wil- 
son’s call were so filled with engagements 
that Professor Gantier was entirely for- 
gotten. Wilson had not forgotten his 
promise, however, and one evening made 
his appearance at an early hour to conduct 
his acquaintances to the house of his friend. 
The scientist resided at some distance from 
the hotel, but, taking a cab, the gentlemen 
were soon at his cosey lodgings. 

The professor was in rare good-humor, 
and both Hoyt and Manning found them- 
selves thoroughly at home, and upon the 
best of terms with their pleasant host, in a 
very brief space of time. After the stiff- 
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ness and conventionality incident to a first 
meeting had worn away, the professor 
stepped across the room, and opened the 
doors of a splendid oaken cabinet. 

*¢ Have a glass of wine, Mr. Manning?” 

‘¢ Thank you, professor, I never use it.” 

** Well, [I’m sorry,” he exclaimed, 
‘*though I never ask a friend a second 
time the same evening.” 

He turned to Hoyt and repeated the 
question. 

‘¢ Excuse me to-night, professor,” the 
American urged; ‘*I think I will keep 
Manning company.” 

The old gentleman pushed his spectacles 
back upon his forehead, and gave Hoyt a 
quizzical stare. 

‘* Here, Wilson; but I needn’t have 
asked you; leave a little in the decanter, 
please.” 

‘*What do you call it?” the Ameri- 
cin inquired. He held the bottle up to 
the light, and added, ‘*‘ ’m looking, pro- 
fessor, to see how many June bugs you’ve 
pickled in it. You see I haven’t forgotten 
that June-bug whiskey you dosed me with 
in Washington, several years ago, when I 
had more confidence in you.” 

The professor laughed quietly as he an- 
swered, with a twinkle,— 

‘** That is the only way 1 could ever keep 
any, Wilson. However, as you are not 
used to good wine I have something which, 
doubtless, you will much prefer; but I 
don’t keep it in the cabinet.” He crossed 
to a bookcase, in another part of the 
room, and opened one of the doors. ‘* As 
you are afraid of the wine, perhaps you 
will take, instead, a little ‘ Agriculture and 
Geology of Maine.’’ 

** A little what?” 

Wilson looked at the professor curiously, 
and then at the rows of books. 

*** Agriculture and Geology of Maine, 
second series, 1862’; can you read?” 

The scientist laid his hand upon the top 
of a large black book bearing such a title, 
while the ‘‘ ex-clerk” perused the gold 
lettering. Then the professor drew it from 
its position, disclosing, at the back of the 
book-shelf, a bottle of American whiskey. 

‘* This is the kind of wine you Ameri- 
cans drink when you don’t inflate your- 
selves with a worse beverage borrowed 
from the Germans. I hide it in this man- 
ner, because I mistrust Nanette has keys to 
the cabinet.” 

‘** Agriculture and geology!” 
Wilson, with a loud laugh. 

** Certainly, rye and rock,” the professor 
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answered, demurely. ‘‘ I hide it behind an 
American volume, so I may always know 
where to find it.” 

Wilson helped himself very freely ; the 
old Frenchman filled a dainty glass of wine, 
and together they, drank the healths of the 
company. 

Glancing around them, the visitors were 
struck with the quaintness of the profes- 
sor’s apartments. The polished floors 
were covered with rare Turkish rugs, or 
the skins of animals almost as taken from 
their bodies, some of them rich and costly 
and not altogether devoid of beauty. Two 
of the windows were filled with plants, and 
a mass of vines clambered upon strings 
almost to the ceiling. Near a side window 
was an aquarium, filled with fish and tur- 
tles, an ingenious fountain playing upon 
some rock-work in the centre, while ivies 
were trained upon a wire trellis against the 
window. A series of narrow high book- 
cases occupied positions against the walls 
where there was room for them; and the 
space between the windows was filled with 
a quaint dressing-case, upon the centre of 
which rested « heavy silver tankard, a 
family heirloom. 

A handsome table in the centre of the 
room was covered with a heterogeneous col- 
lection of rare and costly books, Palissy ware, 
—or copies, —natural history specimens, 
and bric-a-brac ; the mantle, opposite, sup- 
porting an immense bronze clock, with ob- 
jects of pretty Swiss carving, or quaint metal- 
work, disposed upon the shelf. Against the 
heavy black panelling of the mantle were 
hung more than half a score of pipes from 
as many countries, a few of them being of 
Indian manufacture. Around the room, 
upon light circular stands, were displayed 
several glass cases of richly plumaged hum- 
ming-birds and rare and gaudy forms of 
exotic insects. The wall-space not other- 
wise occupied was hidden from sight by 
paintings, and over the central bookcase 
perched a solemn white owl in spectacles, 
intently reading its own history from a 
work on ornithology. 

The room adjoining 
‘¢ chamber of horrors”; the wall upon one 
entire side of the room was covered with 
fire-arms, bows and arrows, tomahawks, 
and other warlike objects, a human scalp 
of long black hair forming the rosette to 
one of the fantastic trophies. Another 
part of the wall was devoted to rods, nets, 
and implements of piscatorial sport. Ata 
bright window stood a large writing- 
table, and at another window a similar 
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table was covered with bottles, boxes, and a 
microscope, as here the professor mounts 
his specimens, or examines them while 
studying species. 

Around the wood-work of the open fire- 
place was hung camp-cooking apparatus, 
bearing evidence of hard usage, for the 
savant is ove of the field-naturalists who 
have never crossed the American plains in 
a Pullman palace car. He has ceased from 
wandering now, though not from work, and 
is passing into old age, quietly and serenely, 
surrounded by his books and the souvenirs 
of travel in many lands. 

‘* As I can’t induce you to take a glass of 
wine, Mr. Manning, have a piece of cake 
or some fruit,” the professor urged. 

He returned to the cabinet and filled to 
heaping a couple of pretty pink plates, 
fashioned in imitation of sea-shells, and 
handed them to the gentlemen. 

‘I'd give you a kiss,” the old naturalist 
continued, waving his hand toward some 
fluffy compound of egg and sugar, ‘‘ but I 
reserve them all for my lady friends.” 

‘* And Heaven only knows how many 
pretty, innocent girls he has frightened half 
out of their wits by offering those same 
kisses,” Wilson interposed. ‘‘ He is for- 
ever scolding about women, too.” 

The professor whistled. 

‘¢ Fright boys with bugs,” said he. 
woman had rather kiss than eat.” 

‘* But it depends something upon what 
she kisses, and what she eats,” Wilson 
‘added, dryly. 

‘¢T am inclined to think you are fond of 
the ladies, professor,” said Wellford, pleas- 
antly. ‘*If you were not so comfortably 
fixed in your bachelor quarters, I should 
expect to hear of your marriage one of 
these days.” 

‘* Marriage? My dear boy, I wouldn’t 
marry the best woman that ever lived. I 
shouldn’t dare to, as I hope for pardon in 
the next world.” 

‘¢T do not understand you,’ 
ning, inquiringly. 

‘¢ The professor is a widower,” said Wil- 
son, in a whisper. 

‘¢ Have you never heard the story of the 
two Irishmen who applied for permission 
to enter paradise?” the Frenchman asked, 
by way of explanation. 

‘¢ No, indeed.” 

‘¢ Then you must hear it, and let it be a 
warning to you for all time. They were 
friends, and death came to them within a 
few moments of each other, and they 
reached the heavenly gates almost at the 
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same time. Pat arrived first and knocked 
for admittance. 

‘6 ¢ Who’s there?’ said Saint Peter. 

‘+ * Pat Murphy, your riverance.’ 

*¢* And phat do you want?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Plase your riverance, I want to come 
in.’ 

*¢¢ And why should I lave you in at all, 
at all?’ said Peter. 

‘¢¢]’m a poor man, your riverance, and 
have had me full share of sorrow and grafe 
in the wicked wor-rld beyint. T’ve been 
a married man for twinty year.’ 

‘¢¢ Come in, ye poor divil,’ said Saint 
Peter, — ‘ come in and find a comfortable 
sate, and make yourself aisy. Ye’ve had 
throuble enough for one life; come in, I 
say !’ : 

*¢ Then the second Irishman came along,” 
said the professor, ‘‘just as Peter was 
closing the gates. He had heard a part of 
the conversation, and thought he had a 
clearer case than Pat. He knocked and 
waited. 

‘6 ¢ Who’s 
again. 

‘¢¢Tt’s me, sur — Mike Finnegan.’ 

*¢* And phat do you want here?’ 

‘¢¢Plase, good Saint Peter, will ye be 
afther lavin’ another poor man come in?’ 

*¢¢ And phat have ye done that I should 
lave the likes of yow in ?’ 

‘¢¢Pve been a married man, yer river- 
ance, so long as I can remimber.’ 

*¢¢ Poor divil! come in and’ — 

‘¢¢ Vis, I’ve been married ¢wice.’ 

*¢<¢ Twice ! — just wait a bit—/wice, ye 
spalpeen ! Och, murther! and do ye 
think T’ll lave ye in, at all, at all? To the 
divil wid ye! It’s late ye’re larnin it, but 
once ts a mtsfartune, twice a crime!’ 
Then Peter shut the door in his face.” 

‘*You are not altogether favorable to 
marriage, I see,” Manning remarked, at the 
close of the story. 

‘¢ Oh, yes,” the scientist answered; ‘“ it 
is well to have the disease ozce, if you can’t 
help it. Of course you have heard of the 
fox who lost his brush in the trap — well, 
he gave bad advice to the other foxes. 
After all, women are like snakes,— asa 
friend of mine, a distinguished herpetolo- 
gist, used to say,—harmless when very 


there?’ said Saint Peter, 


young; but they soon find their fangs.” 
oD J oD 


‘¢ And the professor is like some civil-ser- 
vice reformers I have seen in Washington,” 
said Wilson, ** who preach what they have 
never practised, and never intend to prac- 
tise, but only talk for pure gush. Such an 
undying admiration for the fair sex as he 
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has always shown, would drive a woman- 
hater wild.” 

The professor protested it was rank cal- 
umny, though he seemed to enjoy the con- 
versation intensely. Then Wilson and 
Hoyt passed into the adjoining apartment, 
leaving Wellford alone with the old sci- 
entist. 

‘* You have not been long in Paris?” he 
began, taking a seat beside the Englishman. 

‘* Only a few weeks; we were in Rome 
until May.” 

‘* Your friend is from near Boston, I 
understand?” the professor continued. ‘I 
have very pleasant recollections of Boston, 
and, outside of Paris, I would rather live 
there than in any other city of the world. 
You have never been there, Mr. Manning? 
Oh, you must go, then; you must visit 
America, by all means, for it isa world of 
itself.” 

** So Doctor Mayne tells me; he is an 
American gentleman whom I met in” — 

‘* Doctor Mayne? Doctor Fred Mayne?” 
the professor exclaimed. ‘* Oh, I am de- 
lighted! The doctor is one of my boys, — 
though he is getting to be an old boy him- 
self now. So you have met Fred Mayne? 


Is he not the perfection of a gentleman, 
Mr. Manning? 


He should have been born 
a Frenchman. And you like him?” 

‘* Very much, professor, though I have 
only known him a little while. He first 
spoke to me in Rome, a stranger.” 

**Oh, then he likes you, Mr. Manning, 
and the friendship of such a man is of price- 
less value. Is he in Rome still? —for he 
often comes to see me when in Paris.” 

‘* He is in Paris now,” Wellford replied, 
‘‘ though he arrived but recently.” 

‘¢ Then I shall see him soon; and, Mr. 
Manning, some day we will take dinner 
together, — the doctor and you and I, — and 
after dinner we will goto the opera. Doctor 
Fred Mayne! How well I remember my 
first introduction to him! It was in Ha- 
vana, twenty years ago—a Yorkshire 
Englishman locked him out of: his room at 
the hotel, and I took pity on the boy. It is 
an odd story ; but I’m going to tell it.” 

The professor paused a moment, wiped 
his glasses carefully, and, adjusting them to 
his nose, began his narrative : — 

*¢ There had been considerable talk about 
American whiskey, one evening, and the 
Englishman, stepping upto the bar, thought 
he would try some. He had been bragging 
pretty hard all the evening, and while his 
back was turned some Yankee midship- 
men emptied a bottle of gin, into the water 
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pitcher. Monsieur Anglais poured out 
his dram, watered it with pure gin to the 
very brim, and drank it off. It nearly 
strangled the poor fellow, of course, and he 
frantically filled the glass from the water 
pitcher a second time, and had nearly 
swallowed the contents before he detected 
the trick they had played upon him. Ina 
little while he staggered up to bed, getting 
into the doctor’s room by mistake. Fred 
was out to the theatre, and when he returned, 
about midnight, there was trouble. They 
couldn’t budge the Yorkshireman or even 
wake him, for, between Holland gin ard 
American whiskey, he had evidently re- 
tired for the night. Fred could not be in- 
duced to set foot into the room in which the 
Yorkshireman properly belonged, under 
any consideration, and, as the hotel was full, 
I took pity on the boy, and invited him to 
my apartments. 

‘¢'That was our first introduction. We 
travelled together subsequently, for several 
months, and the doctor and I became fast 
friends. He was but little over twenty 
then. Ah, me, how time flies! Mr. Man- 
ning, how old a man do you think I am?” 

The professor sat erect as he asked the 
question, and, throwing his shoulders back, 
assumed an expression decidedly @ la miié- 
tatre, while he beamed placidly upon his 
companion. 

‘* How old? You should ask how young, 
professor, for you are in the prime of life,” 
Wellford answered, gracefully. 

** That'll do!” said the savant, shaking 
his head deprecatingly. ‘* No, I’m old, old 
enough to be two grandfathers; but I’ve 
enjoyed my sixty-five years. Yes, Mr. 
Manning, I’ve had my share of the pleasures 
of this world. and now I’m willing you 
young fellows should have a chance. But 
you will never know till you are old how 
much folly can be crowded into one short 
existence.” 

‘*¢ Folly, with your name, Professor Gan- 
tier! ” Wellford exclaimed, warmly. ‘ Im- 
possible ! ” 

‘* Yes, folly. Could we but write our 
own epitaphs. and be honest, it would give 
a new color to tombstone literature, I as- 
sure you.” 

The two men were silent a moment, and 
Hoyt and his friend appearing at this junct- 
ure the subject was not continued. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said Wilson, ad- 
vancing toward the sofa, ‘* I must be going, 
for I must call upon Colonel Talcott to- 
night, without fail. He’s an Albany man, 
you know, well up in State matters, — he’s 
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been in the Legislature,— and as he leaves 
town to-morrow it is my last chance to 
have a coniidential talk with him. But don’t 
hurry on my account! No, indeed, gentle- 
men. Where do you keep your matches, 
professor? All right, I see them. Oh! 
have a cigar, Gantier? Lord, but that 
whiskey was prime. No, thanks, Gan- 


UNSATISFIED.— THE IDEAL TRICYCLE. 


tier! Truly, I mustn’t, especially as ’m 
just off for Colonel Talcott’s. However — 
well — since you are so very kind I wed/ 
take another glass.” 

Then he lit his ever-present cigar and 
took his departure, Hoyt and Manning fol- 
lowing in his footsteps a half hour later. 


[To be continued,] 


2 te 


UNSATISFIED. 


I spin all day from dawn till dark, 
Bestriding a phantom pale, 

And often I out-rise the lark, — 
Out-speed the summer gale ; 

While, whether I halt by a cooling spring 
Or ride with a burning zest, 

A face that I know is following, — 
A voice in my vagrant breast. 


She haunts the sunshine and the shade, 
The plain, the hill, the stream, 
Till I doubt if she be an earthly maid, 
Or only a young man’s dream. 
Astray if wrapped with the phantoms bright, 
My life may be truly blessed 
When the home-ing heart of the wheeling knight 
Shall possess and be possessed. 


Fuvents. 


~~ Ose 


THE IDEAL TRICYCLE. 


I pzgsiRE to express an opinion concern- 
ing the ideal tricycle with all that modesty 
which should appear in one who has had 
no practical experience of any account, 
and who has only studied the machine 
theoretically, with opportunities for observ- 
ing but few of its many varieties. I have 
for excuse the fact that I know pretty 
clearly what I want for my own use when 
I purchase a tricycle. My notions of a 
perfect tricycle are as follows :— 


It should have 50-inch driving-wheels. : 


Both its large wheels should be drivers, 
exactly alike. 

It should be a front-steerer, with the 
steering-wheel exactly in front of the centre, 
between the two large wheels. 

The power should be applied to the 
centre of the shaft between the two driving- 
wheels. It is a departure from correct 
mechanical principles to apply the power 
either to one driving-wheel, at one end of 
the shaft, at the risk of the rider, or to both 
wheels, at both ends, at each side of the 


rider. Applying power to one wheel, or 
to the shaft at one end, brings a greater 
wear on the journals at that end ; besides, 
every shock which springs, or tends to 
spring, the shaft interrupts the power by 
vibration and_ side-draft. Using double 
driving-wheels, with power applied to 
each, is a departure from simplicity of 
construction, involving double vibration, 
double wear, and double side-drafts when 
turning any curve. The power should be 
applied to the centre of the shaft, directly 
under and behind the saddle; and the 
shaft should drive the wheels. 

Zach of the driving-wheels should be 
arranged so that it will run loose on its 
journal, when not held by a simple and 
effective clutch. This clutch should be so 
arranged as to release the inside wheel, 
and permit it to turn slower, in rounding 
a curve, whenever the steering-bar is 
moved the least fraction either way from 
straight ahead. The outer wheel, round- 
ing a curve, travels the farthest. There- 
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fore, the power, which needs to be the 
greatest in turning, should be applied to 
the outer wheel, and thus have the advan- 
tage of following the longest line, pro- 
ducing the least strainon the machine. If 
the outer wheel were loosed, and _ the 
power applied to the inner driver, running 
the shortest distance, every curve would 
involve either a sudden increase of speed 
at the most dangerous moment, or else a 
sudden decrease of pedal-motion, with an 
increased drag on the pedals. 

I observe that most tricycles transmit 
power from the pedals to the driving- 
wheels, or to their shaft, by chains, or 
metal-linked band. Inevitably these must 
rattle after a time to some degree, what- 
ever ingenious, and therefore costly. device 
may be used to prevent this. According 
to mechanical principles the simplest and 
the best transmitter is a flexible band; 
preferably a round band. In most station- 
ary machines leather is the best material 
for such bands; but leather is probably 
too elastic, and it certainly is not durable 
enough for use on the tricycle. If American 
invention can produce an exceedingly flex- 
ible steel wire cord (perhaps infiltrated, 
and loaded with rubber) —a cord which 
shall be as durable, and as. even in tension, 
as steel, yet as flexible as leather, and, if 
possible, with a very slight elasticity ; and 
if such belts can be manufactured in one 
piece complete, without any joining of ends 
(because cutting a certain length and then 
splicing, or otherwise joining the ends, 
creates a stiff and uneven place), it seems 
to me that one great advance will be made 
in tricycle construction. Perfect tension 
might be maintained by fixing the pedal- 
shaft in boxes in slots with springs, allow- 
ing for about an inch of play. 

The rider should be able, by simply 
moving a lever, to vary his power at will 
without checking his pedal speed, so as to 
cause the driving-wheels to turn at any 
desired variation, from two turns of the 
pedal shaft to each one turn of the driving- 
wheels, up to two turns of the driving- 
wheels to one turn of the pedal shaft. 
Query: Would it not be possible to effect 
this in the simplest way by having the band 
run over cones, with the point of the pedal 
cone to the left, while that of the driving- 
wheel shaft should be to the right? These 
cones might have shallow grooves for the 
band, which some simple device should 
shift, on both cones at once, from one 
groove to another, while running. If this 
is impracticable, some other simple device, 


to obtain the same desirable results, should 
be invented. 

A tricycle with this facility of ‘* gearing 
up” and * gearing down ” while in motion 
could ascend any hill going slow: could 
run over any sandy or rough road, at least, 
as fast as a man could walk; could run 
with level gear on a smooth, level road ; 
could run faster than level on a fine path; 
could be driven at double speed down a 
slight decline. Its rider could, at will, 
make his pedal work light and easy by 
sacrificing speed; or could attain high 
speed by expending greater power. 

All the advantages of back pedalling 
would be retained; and these are very im- 
portant. It could be run backward almost as 
well as forward, with just as easy steering. 

The saddle should be readily exchange- 
able for a seat when desired. Great care 
should be bestowed upon the spring, or 
springs. They should provide flexibility 
forward, backward, and sideway, as well 
as up and down, each in just the necessary 
degree, no more, no less. i 

Such a tricycle should be as light as 
possible, consistent with necessary strength 
and durability. It ought not to weigh 
much, if any, over sixty pounds. Light- 
ness, with strength and durability, require 
the very best material and workmanship. 

It should have ball-bearings, of course. 
It should be enamelled, rather than painted, 
whenever it is not nickelled. 

I put this tentatively: Why would not 
flat, or nearly flat, rubber tires, only a 
quarter of an inch thick, be just as well, 
or better, for a tricycle? This would save 
weight. If such tires would answer, they 
should remain cemented better, and permit 
a light and shallow wheel: rim, corrugated 
in its centre, to receive the heads of the 
spokes. 

The brakes should bear with exactly 
equal power on each driving-wheel. 

There should be convenient foot-rests 
out of reach of the pedals. 

Specially designed luggage-carriers 
should be for sale, adapted expressly for 
this tricycle, to carry their loads in the 
easiest, safest, and most out-of-the-way 
style. 

The saddle-height should be adjustable 
for any length of leg, and the handles for 
any length of arm. The saddle should 
also be adjustable, to bring the rider just so 
far over his pedal-work as may suit his 
individual fancy. It should be so adjust- 
able every way as to fit either a lady or a 
gentleman. 
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When tricycles possessing these advan- 
tages, however they are attained, are 


manufactured and sold by an American 
house, at reasonable prices, I believe they 
will very rapidly exceed bicycles in rapid- 
ity of sales and profits. I believe there is 
a much greater future for tricycles in this 
country than for bicycles, for obvious rea- 
sons. Anybody can ride a tricycle imme- 
diately, and without danger of falling. The 
young, the old, the weak, the strong, the 
awkward and the agile, the tall and stout, 
the fat and lean, can use the tricycle without 
fear, with ready ease, and almost anywhere, 
as soon as it is perfected with shifting gear, 
in the night as well as in the day. They 
can halt and sit at ease; they can read as 
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they ride; they can stop to talk without 
dismounting ; they can carry parcels with- 
out discomfort or trouble The same 
machine can be used by either a gentleman 
or lady, husband or wife, brother or sister, 
father or son, and be instantly shifted in its 
gear to fit the strength of its rider, and in 
its seat and pedal reach to suit either sex 
or any height. Some such machine is 
destined to be the popular vehicle of the 
future. The sooner it is invented and 
manufactured by an American house, at 
reasonable prices, the sooner will such 
house reap a golden reward for its enter- 
prise, I believe, far beyond any profits 
which can be made by manufacturing bi- 
cycles. 
President Bates. 


> ——— ae 
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Has the psychological reader ever re- 
flected how the smallest thought implanted 
in the brain may grow into a deep-rooted 
conviction, precisely as a seed grows to a 
tree in the material world? I could not 
help thinking of this idea upon reading 
the first chapters of the *‘ Shadow Love,” 
in the January WHEELMAN. The simple 
purchase of the picture of an unknown 
beauty implants a thought in the brain of 
an impulsive youth, which, expanding, 
takes possession of his very reason, and 
starts him on a series of crazy adventures, 
ending, goodness, or the author, only 
knows where. 

However, this is not a review, but the 
introduction to an incident in my own life, 
which relates to the wheel only as far as 
the writer is a wheelman, and the incident 
a midnight occurrence in a bicycle club- 
room. I have said this is not a review; 
neither is it the prelude to a piece of blood- 
and-thunder fiction, but the plain recital of 
a circumstance, the recollection of which 
even now sends a cold chill down the 
spine. Apropos of this vertebral sugges- 
tion, I think I possess as much ** backbone” 
as the average wheel, or wheelman, though 
it availed me little in the present’ in- 
stance. 

Of course no one nowadays _ belicves 
in the supernatural, yet wake a man out of 
sound sleep in the middle of the night, and 
place the germ of a supernatural idea in 
some fertile corner of his brain, the thought 
will grow into as strong a conviction, for 
the time being, as the reality of cxistence 


_ 
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in mo.e wakeful hours. So in that men- 
tal recreation called ‘‘ day-dreaming,” or 
‘* reverie,” the body at rest, the mind, seiz- 
ing upon some trifle light as air, enlarges 
upon it, step by step, until the dreamer, for 
the hour, dwells in a realm of enchantment 
as actual as the scenes of every-day life. 

I had worn the club buttons but a single 
week, and, as it chanced, had never been 
beyond the machine and dressing rooms on 
the first floor. Spending the evening with 
an old friend, upon the night in question, I 
left my bicycle at head-quarters, and it was 
half-past eleven before I returned for it. 
As I reached the building, and found my- 
self in the dark hall, something impressed 
me with a desire to visit the club reception- 
room, and, stumbling up the two flights of 
stairs, I found the door; — knowing it was 
the third one upon the left, —and n-ise- 
lessly entered. Having no matches I was 
unable to light the gas; but it did not 
matter much, for the moonbeams streaming 
through the windows fell upon the floor, 
giving sufficient light to enable me to see 


‘ objects dimly. 


Despite the darkness and emptiness and 
loneliness of the place, with its close air and 
faint odor of cigar smoke, I could not 
help experiencing a sort of home feeling, 
fully realizing that I was a member of the 
club, with a key to the door in my pocket, 
and having, in common with half a hun- 
dred other ‘*‘ good men and true,” an in- 
disputable right to be there; so, seating 
myself at a table, I fell to musing over the 
brief period of my bicycle career, so 
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crowded with ¢ezder memories, wondering 
where it would all end. 

What if my health should improve to 
such an extent that my six feet of ‘* good 
frame” should one day be incased in adi- 
pose of congressional proportions! Horri- 
ble suggestion! Then my fancy contem- 
plated the possibilities of the future, in the 
way of touring. Eastport and the White 
Mountains, Lake Superior and Manitoba, 
or the far Eldorado, were all within easy 
reach after a few months’ practice and runs 
with the **C. Bi. C.” 

It suddenly grew very still, and the 
streets seemed to be deserted. The mo- 
notonous whistling of the corner lounger 
ceased; the heavy tread of the patrolman, 
or the laughter of belated revellers, grew 
fainter and fainter, while the rumbling of 
car or carriage-wheel died away in echo. 
The very moonlight grew paler, and the 
shadows darker and more weirdly sugges- 
tive, as the silence became almost au- 
dible. 

Then I recalled my wild ride down the 
breakneck steep at Arlington, when only 
four days out of the riding-school, and 
lived over again the horrors of a first 
**header.” And then the memory of a 
half-mile coast on a crazy curve came over 
me, when the machine, becoming unman- 
ageable, drew nearer and nearer to the 
edge of a precipitous embankment at the 
side of the roadway, until it seemed life’s 
drama, for me, must draw to a sudden 
close. I felt once more the sickening faint- 
ness of that trying moment, and held to 
the chair-seat in the terror of desperation, 
while each hair seemed to grow rigid, and 
my very flesh to creep. I was becoming 
nervous. I turned from the window, and 
arose to take my departure, when a slight 
rustle, apparently at the end of the long 
table, attracted me. 

I glanced-up suddenly, but saw nothing, 
except a dim point of light, as though shin- 
ing through some tiny aperture. It was 
not in the right position for a key-hole, and 
so I gazed and wondered. Then ‘there 
seemed to be two points, though I was 
positive that only a solid wall existed be- 
yond them. It was very puzzling, and 
peering into the darkness, while racking 
my brain for a solution of the mystery, I 
suddenly observed a number of triangular- 
shaped objects, just below the points of 
light, and immediately another row ap- 
peared almost parallel to it. 

It certainly was a very astonishing ex- 
perience, and my feelings were somewhat’* 
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peculiar as I cautiously advanced a step 
to make a closer examination. Then my 
heart gave a leap into my mouth, and 
strength seemed failing, as I realized that I 
was face to face with a shape of horror! 
The points of light were glaring eyes, and 
below them gleamed a pair of gaping jaws, 
the cavernous depths beyond filling the dim 
outline of a face, which, for diabolical 
ugliness, surpassed my wildest fancy, even 
of the prince of darkness himself. 

I could no more take my eyes from the 
terrible object than I could raise my hand 
to wipe the dampness from my forehead, 
and as I gazed and gazed, while the breath 
came quicker and shorter, and the heart- 
flutterings grew more acutely painful, I 
beheld dimly a short, rounded body, in a 
crouching attitude, beast-like in form, but 
hideous in its unshapeliness. The legs were 
stout and short, and seemed thrust out at 
right angles from each other, while at the 
end of the creature’s body rose an append- 
age, which, from its position alone, could 
be thought a tail. 

I attempted to rise, but the muscles re- 
fused to obey my will; I tried to scream, 
but the effort ended in a faint, despairing 
moan, which I thought only precipitated 
that which was most dreaded, for the fiend- 
ish shape seemed crouching for a fatal 
spring. Had the devil incarnate broken 
loose in a bicycle club-room? Was I 
dreaming, or losing my senses? No, for 
there was the table, and a portrait on the 
wall, and a chair and sofa beneath it, faint- 
ly discernible in the moonlight. It was 
all a reality, and I suddenly grew fainter ; 
my brain reeled, and the very walls of the 
room, the picture, and other objects, were 
silently vanishing into space, and leaving 
me there alone with those wicked eyes and 
hellish jaws gleaming upon me. 

For a second I closed my lids, and when 
I opened them again — oh, horror ! — the 
thing was slowly moving with tiger-like 
tread towards me. My muscles grew rigid 
as iron; seconds seemed hours, and still 
those terrible eyes glared into mine as the 
creature came nearer and nearer. I could 
almost feel its breath upon my face’; I 
thought my heart had stopped beating, and 
hoped it was so, for sudden death was 
infinitely preferable to the ghastliness of a 
lingering death in the insatiate jaws of 
such a monster. 

Great heavens! how long is the agony 
to last? 

It crouches lower—fiercer glares its 
awful eyes, and the gleaming jaws open 
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wider as the devilish shape, with tail erect, 
makes a powerful spring. 

Falling from the chair, I came to my 
senses to find myself reeking with perspi- 
ration. The moonlight was still streaming 
in at the windows, the clock again counted 
the seconds in rhythmic monotony, as the 
sound of weary footsteps, and the rattle of 
the last car up, greeted me from the street. 

I looked around me, wondering if, in- 
deed, ’twas but an idle fancy, when I be- 
held in the pale light of the moon a fan- 
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tastic shape, almost the counterpart of the 
demon of my dream, —the ‘‘ Klub Kat,” 
—and, as I afterward learned, the patron 
saint of the Capital Bicycle-Club. 

Gazing upon the dim and shadowy ob- 
jects around me, upon entering the club- 
room, this, then, had furnished the thought 
germ, which, falling upon my fancy-fevered 
brain, developed the fiendish form that, for 
the time being, had borne me through all 
the terrors of a horrible reality. 


Arthur Penfield. 
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A MINISTER, a lawyer, a doctor, a journal- 
ist, an actor, two book-keepers, two business 
men, the minister’s son, and two young 
gentlemen on whom fortune had smiled 
with a broad financial smile, which ob- 
viated all necessity for an occupation, save 
the search for enjoyment,—- this was the 
party which gathered at the corner of Cen- 
tral Park, on Fifth avenue, one day last 
June, for an afternoon of pleasure on the 
wheel. From his reverence, who meas- 
ures six feet two, and weighs two hundred 
and fifty pounds, down to his son, aged 
twelve, who could almost hide in his 
father’s hat, there was no member of the 
party who was not “ Hail fellow! well 
met!’ and a prince in his own particular 
way. I was in the party, and perhaps, for 
modesty’s sake, I should state that since 
leaving college I have been tempted to 
amass a fortune by retailing my photograph 
as the picture of bad luck; but put me on 
a bicycle and I am quite another sort of fel- 
low, you know. 

There is something civilizing and reform- 
ing about a bicycle, and I verily believe 
that the meanest man on foot could be made 
quite tolerable by the purchase of a good 
bicycle, and its proper use. 

We started two and two, with the strip- 
ling ahead as an avant-courter, and the 
bugler tooting his ¢az-ta-ra in the most ap- 
proved style. 

Every one knows what the boulevards in 
New York are to the bicycler, but every one 
does not know the pleasure of an afternoon’s 
conversation in a company so diverse in 
character, yet so harmonious. 

Exhilaration and keen enjoyment reigned 
supreme, whatever the combination: now 
it would be an animated discussion between 
the lawyer and the business man ; and then 


again the minister and the actor would roll 
along together ; then the parson’s wee mite 
of a son would glide along in the shadow 
of the hale old doctor, or the book-keeper 
would attend the man of money. It was all 
the same, the hearts were in the right place, 
and bank-books or social rank were matters 
of little weight. 

Leaving Fifth avenue the wheels glinted 
and gleamed across to Sixth, up Sixth, and 
then across to the big hill at r1oth street. 
While crossing from Sixth to Eighth ave- 
nues, his reverence regaled himself with 
a fit of mental abstraction. He was, per- 
haps, thinking out the skeleton of his Sun- 
day’s sermon. At all events he rode delib- 
erately against a stone, fully his equal in 
avoirdupois, and if he had been repeating 

“Oh! could I soar on wings of light,” 
he certainly could not have asked for a 
more literal fulfilment of his desires, for he 
certainly had nothing more tangible to rely 
upon when I saw him. 

But, like Peter, his faith must have left 
him in mid-air, and he began to sink. 
There was a momentary struggle between 
the parson and his bicycle as to which could 
first effect an entrance into a Croton water 
main, which was lying beside the road, and 
then for an instant all was still. 

It was not a very serious accident. The 
parson was very dusty, but very good- 
natured, and, though one side of the rear 
fork of his machine was broken, it carried 
one hundred and eighty pounds safely dur- 
ing the remainder of the ride. 

It was to be a long pull and a strong pull 
up that long incline, and therefore it was 
not surprising that we stacked our bi- 
cycles in front of mynheer’s establishment, 
and went to inquire for— water. While 
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he was serving our drinks—of water — 
one of our number addressed him in Ger- 
man, and delighted his‘ jovial old soul by 
telling him of bicycles and bicycling in his 
mother tongue — stepmother tongue, the 
actor said, it lacked so many requisites ; 
however, it was a great stroke of diplo- 
macy, for the portly Teuton made a dive 
underneath the bar, and when he next ap- 
peared it was with a large wicker basket 
overflowing with crispy, brown pretzels. 

They disappeared like mist in the morn- 
ing, and so strengthened the party that all 
climbed the hill without dismounting, ex- 
cept the moneyed man, who gave out on 
the last quarter. ‘* Wealth always has 
drawbacks,” said the actor. For this bad 
pun he was forbidden the pleasure of coast- 
ing down the hill; but the sentence was 
annulled upon promise of future absti- 
nence. 

What rattling, harum-scarum vernacular 
can I employ to describe the manner in 
which those twelve bicycles came down 
that hill! Such recklessness was positively 
criminal, but it was delightfully exciting. 

It had just enough of rolling stones to 
make it dangerous, and was just uneven 
enough to make one yearn for an opportu- 
nity to take a long breath; but when we 
reached the foot, and felt that glow of sat- 
isfaction which always follows escaped 
dangers, we were ready to lift our voices 
in one long and loud unanimous cry, 
‘‘ Vive la Bicycle!”’ Coasting, as a rule, 
is dangerous pastime ; but a little of it now 
and then adds considerable tone to the sys- 
tem, after all. 

As we leaned upon our saddles at the 
foot of the hill, my wheel slipped and fell 
to the ground. It had probably gone 
through a thousand worse falls uninjured 
before I took it; but you remember what I 
said above about my photograph, so, of 
course, the handle-bar broke off short at the 
head. Consternation filled me as I thought 
of walking back to the city; but a picket 
from a neighboring fence, and a half-a- 
dozen handkerchiefs from my fellow-wheel- 
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men, restored my steed and my peace of 
mind. 

There only remains to be told the unin- 
terrupted delight of the return over the 
Riverside drive, which is as level as a floor, 
not even a pebble toturn the wheel nor a 
handful of sand to impede its progress. 
There is a gentle decline all the way, which 
makes the use of the treadles a matter of 
choice, and the hour for driving was past, 
so we held undisputed sway. 5 

It was an evening to be remembered 
forever. Here and there the note of a 
bird chirping his last good-night, and the 
muffled rumble of our rubber-tires, were 
the only sounds to be heard as we stole 
along. 

The soft, sunset shadows were creeping 
over the woods beyond the river below, 
which seemed like a mighty silver sea-ser- 
pent, lying in a Rip-Van-Winkle-like sleep 
along the valley. 

We were drinking in the intense delight 
of the time and place, when thoughts 
ethereal and esthetic were summarily ban* 
ished by an apparition of an arm of the law 
—a representative of our country’s bravery 
and vigilance, in the shape of a red-headed 
son of Erin, with brass buttons, helmet hat, 
and a harelip. In vain we remonstrated, 
pleaded, and eventhreatened. The limb of 
the law refused to allow us to pursue our 
way. 

Oh, could the men who make our laws 
have heard us! 

Buttons expressed his regrets, but reiter- 
ated: ‘*Gintilmin, ye’s baint a-goin’ to 
thrundle thim cyclopedias no furdher on 
this dhrive ;”’ and he added, ‘** Lah iz lah, 
and oi’ve got moi ordhers.” So we turned 
aside with turbulent. spirits, and wended 
our way homeward by a route which was 
bad only by comparison with the one we 
had left. 

Those who placed a savory supper before 
us, an hour later, can best tell whether this 
incident was sufficiently annoying to re- 
move the keen edge of our appetites and 
our enjoyment. 


ee 


°CYCLING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ir is in every way probable that the prac- 
tice of bicycling, which has so enormously 
grown of late, has added many recruits to 
the amateur photographic ranks. Only 
those who have stridden the iron steed and 


felt its charm — which no other means of 
locomotion can rival —can have any con- 
ception of the enhanced beauties with 
which every passing scene is imbued. In 
the saddle, with the physical frame all 
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aglow with an exercise which invigorates 
rather than fatigues, the rider is in the very 
pink of condition. for the full appreciation 
of those delights in which nature abounds. 
Artistic feelings, hitherto latent, become 
developed, and in the more keenly suscep- 
tible a strong desire begins to grow for 
mementos of landscapes that have particu- 
larly charmed the eye. 

Fresh excursions reveal fresh beauties, 
the fleeting glimpses of which tempt a 
farther pursuit away from the regular 
beaten track, where even more picturesque 
‘¢ bits” are discovered, which fully repay 
the trouble of the divergence. 

Again in tthe saddle a few miles of 
dreary highway are soon slipped over ; and 
when the pedestrian would be weary and 
ill-disposed to explore the windings of the 
promising scene opened to view, the 
newly awakened artistic bicyclist hails it 
as a pleasant change, rambles through its 
mazes, and more and more determines to 
be able to secure a few photographs, if for 
nothing more than to recall, at some future 
time, the many interesting incidents with 
which his excursions abound; indeed, the 
pursuit of photography under such circum- 
stances must be specially interesting. The 
artistic and scientific hobby is also a good 
parry to the oft-expressed thrust respecting 
** always gadding about on that machine.” 
The pictures produced prove his ‘‘ gad- 
dings” to be worth something, after all. 
Others become envious, and would like 
to join; paterfamilias, formerly ‘‘ death 
on them,” exhibits now some interest; 
even speculates on the possibility of excel- 
ling the young men; reads up bicycling in- 
tricacies, and, finally, ‘‘goes in” for a 
superior ‘* rotary’’ motive, steady three- 
wheeler, and heads the ranks. 

The tricycle is, of course, most useful as 
a camera-carrier, and is commonly used 
for the purpose, no great ingenuity being 
required to carry with ease a small outfit. 
An amateur acquaintance of mine, with a 
superabundance of energy, is continually 
tricycling across country with one of the 
lightest of half-plate cameras, a few paste- 
board dark slides answering his purpose 
admirably ; but, as the construction of the 
camera will only allow of a lens of one 
particular focus, it will be of limited use. 
A large apparatus is easily attached, and 
no doubt does able duty for many. 

With the bicycle the case is different. 
Every little increase of weight is of mo- 
ment; and the very lightest of materials, 
which also possess the best technical capa- 
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bilities, should be selected. These are now- 
adays readily obtainable ; indeed, they are 
special studies with manufacturers, and 
there need be little difficuity in procuring 
the right articles. Apparatus most wonder- 
ful in simplicity, plates miraculously re- 
sponsive to almost every wish (so we are 
told), virtually flood the market; but it is 
a great mistake for the beginner to imagine, 
as a good many do, that the necessary taste, 
judgment, and skill are included in the 
purchase. The capabilities of our art have 
been so noised abroad of late that one is 
getting quite reconciled to the technical 
phrases and ostentatious familiarity of detail 
displayed by men who really have no more 
than a passing acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The tyro, lacking the necessary 
qualifications, however, very soon falls be- 
hind; but his short practical experience, at 
any rate, enables him to see beauties in 
photographs formerly unobserved ; so his 
time is not altogether lost. 

But to return to the equipment of a 
bicyclist. I have frequently carried a 
quarter-plate outfit with little or no incon- 
venience. In a leather case, strapped to the 
back as a knapsack, were closely fitted a 
bellows, camera, three double dark slides, 


focusing cloth, etc., and two or three 
pieces of turkey-red cloth, used when 
changing plates in strange places. One or 


two symmetrical lenses, which fit the same 
flange, are exceedingly convenient. Being 
very small, they can be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket. Many do not approve of a 
knapsack, and prefer a ‘* mzultum-in-parvo” 
bag attached behind the saddle. The 
former is considered heating, although I 
have not found it so, — indeed, with custom 
it is never felt, — while with the latter, from 
its position behind the rider, the weight is 
intensified ; and, further, the knapsack be- 
ing on the person is always handy. 

The tripod has ever been a great nuisance 
with travellers ; indeed, I seein these pages, 
at the recent meeting of the Manchester Pho- 
tographic Society a member advocated its 
disuse altogether, and. for instantaneous ex- 
posures, found holding the camera under the 
arm answer his purpose. 

In general practice. though, drop-shutter 
exposures are not the rule ; so we are com- 
pelled to retain the tripod. The bicycle 
itself has been recommended as a substitute, 
and many ingenious methods of balancing 
have been contrived; but it is simplest, in 
the end, to. carry the right appliance. 
Mine was made of metal tubes, each leg in 
two parts, one sliding within the other when 














A TYPO’S RIDE ON THE ICE. 


packed. It suited very well except for the 
vibration, which, when used its full length, 
was fearful; but used half length it was 
rigid enough. When folded the whole 
would be about two inches diameter, and 
very light. It was firmly secured to the 
backbone, and almost looked part of the 
machine. A leather socket fastened behind 
the saddle, another on the fork of the hinu 
wheel, and a strap near the step, kept it in 
position; and, with some tiny India-rubber 
bands round each tube, not a rattle betrayed 
presence. I believe there are many 
better to be had, combining lightness with 
rigidity. 

A limited supply of plates can be 
strapped on the bicycle head, where a little 
weight is not so objectionable. Further sup- 
plies —if on a long tour—can, by prear- 
rangement, be forwarded by rail. Exposed 
plates can also be got rid of in a similar 
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manner. Ata hotel a cigar-box is always 
obtainable, and with plenty of meal, bran, 
sawdust, or such like, there need be no 
great trouble in packing safe against break- 
age. The plates can be changed in absolute 
darkness with practice, or the turkey-red 
cloth, before-mentioned, can be employed. 
The necessary change of linen can be stowed 
in a satchel or ‘* maltum” behind the 
saddle. 

Mr. L.,Warnerke’s famous roller dark 
slide. with endless band of tissue, is a 
marvel of ingenuity, and would save a world 
of trouble by the ease with which a large 
number of negatives can be taken, by simply 
turning a screw unrolling the sensitive 
material ready for consecutive exposure. 
With reliable films the extent of its utility 
would be unquestionably great, not only to 
bicyclists, but ‘to all travellers wishing to 
bring home sowvenirs of their tours. 


Thomas M. Laws. 


The British Journal of Photography, Nov. 10. 
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A TYPO’S 


A psicycLe ride on the ice? Yes, just 


so; and THr WHEELMAN readers shall 
know all about it, too. 

’Twas on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, 
1882, a beautiful day, not very cold, 


and roads in fair condition. My home is 
in the ** Garden of the Keystone State ” ; 
but let me politely inform you that our 
roads are not of the best, and not near as 
good as nright be expected in such a *‘ gar- 
den.” 

But about the ride. Well, I hadn’t my 
steed in winter-quarters in the attic yet, 
and everything being so lovely out-doors, I 
at once thought of taking a spin to Mt. Joy, 
a borough cight miles distant. Both of my 
parents and my sister urged me to go, too 
(they are interested in all that tends to 
wheel affairs; in fact, my sister had for 
quite a while a wheelman caller), so off I 
went. 

If wheelmen in general would take a 
little advice, I would say don’t store your 
wheels too far away, for in midwinter we 
have days, and even weeks, that would af- 
ford more than one pleasant ride. 

Well, ’tis hardly necessary to cnumerate 
all the pleasures of that ride. But, un- 
luckily, I couldn’t see a single wheelman, 
or he, too, could have enjoyed the experience 
I had on the ice on my return trip. 

The Harrisburg pike crosses the Big 


RIDE ON 


THE ICE. 


Chigues creek at what is known as Gar- 
ber’s Mill, where there is a large dam. 
Here were dozens of merry skaters, gliding 
over the ice in all the freedom and sport 
which skating affords. I dismounted and 
watched them and suddenly a_ thought 
struck me: how would a bicycle run on 
ice? To me, to think is: to act. When I 
rolled my bicycle on the smooth, hard sur- 
face I found that the ice was not so terri- 
ble a thing to try a ride on as I at first 
thought. After a few slides with the bicy- 
cle in front of me, I decided to mount it. 

By this time some skaters came to me, 
and encouraged me, and said they believed 
it would work all right, and even invited a 
race. I then gave a slight push, and glided 
easily into the saddle. Away I went, 
slowly .at first, and then up the stream, 
every moment working my trusty steed a 
little faster. Oh, the pleasures of that 
ride! . Soon scores of skaters were after 
me, and how they tried to get ahead of me! 
Often they spurted suddenly around me, 
but my method of travel did not tire. 
me in the least, and I soon outstripped 
all of them. I just then wished to have 
five other bicycling friends of my village 
(Landisvillc) with me. How grand it 
would be! ButI perhaps enjoyed it all the 
more for never having heard or tried such 
an experimental ride before. 
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After riding about two miles I ran out 
on the shore, which was ona level with the 
ice, ata certain point, and dismounted. The 
creek averages forty feet in width, but let me 
whisper to all such as want to try it, that 
forty feet of ice-surface is not quiteenough in 
which to make a successful circle; so this 
explains my precaution in dismounting. 

I soon started back again, and went 
around many beautiful curves, for the creek 
does not run ina straight course, and before 
long I came upon the skaters. How they 
laughed as I recognized them with cap and 
bell! ’Twas, indeed, a novel spectacle to 
them, as well as to some passing convey- 
ances on the road near the creek. 

I made three or four round trips, and on 
my last one tried one and then two ‘‘ legs 
over the handles,” ‘*‘ without hands,” and 
other little tricks, to the great amusement 
of the assembled spectators. And all the 
while I was greatly amused myself, for I 
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have experienced nothing so 
grand, I believe, in all my 
and I have been around a little for two 
years, and have enjoyed fine roads. Some 
few have been in this section, and in Fair- 
mount Park, at the late meet, and on the 
old Lancaster pike to Bryn Mawr, near 
Philadelphia ; but I may say nothing in that 
line of ¢erra-firma riding exceeded my 
first ride on the ice. I shall try it often, 
and advise my brother wheelmen to do 
likewise. A few precautions are necessary 
to those contemplating such rides: Don’t 
go unless the ice is pretty solid; ride in as 
straight a line as possible; be careful in 
dismounting; have something rough on 
your heels, — it will prevent a slide or fall. 
And another, and not-to-be-laughed-at, fact 
is, you can’t well take a header. 

I have had numerous adventures on the 
wheel, and THE WHEELMAN readers will 
hear of some, perhaps, in future numbers. 


novel, so 
bicycle rides ; 


Davy Derby. 
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The Velocipede or Draisena. 


RECENTLY in an old volume of the Aza- 
lectic Magazine, published in Philadel- 
phia in the year 1819, I came across an 
account of the draisena, together with a 
wood-cut of the same,—a machine in- 
vented in the year 1817, sixty-five years 
ago, and which, possibly, was the founda- 
tion of the bicycle of to-day. The account 
of the vehicle I have copied verdatim, and 
though the cut cannot be reproduced, the 
modus operandi of the bicyclist of half a 
century ago will be understood from the 
description. 

The speed claimed for it is very remark- 
able, and approaches very nearly the aver- 


age speed attained by the wheelman of 


to-day, — at least in this we are content 
to make from nine to ten miles per hour 
on our Columbias, Harvards, Yales, and 
*Xtraordinaries. 

[ fear we would make a sorry figure 
in the saddle of the draisena, touring 
through the country, and yet it seems to 
have been a machine free from headers, — 
the dread of all amateurs, and among the 
possibilities of even the veteran. 

I cannot learn that the machine came 
into general use, but it certainly attracted 
attention, as the magazine above-mentioned 
copied the account of it from a London 
paper of this day. 


It certainly is interesting to those who 
are the fortunate owners of modern wheels 
and appreciate them, — and who does not? 
—to note the immense advance in style. 
beauty, and utility of the machines in use 
to-day over those of sixty-five years ago :— 


This truly original machine was the invention of 
Charles De Drais, master of the woods and forests of 
H.R.H. the grand duke of Baden. The account 
given by the inventor of its nature and properties 
is, — 

1. That on a well-maintained post-road it will 
travel up-hill as fast as an an active man can walk. 

2. Ona plain, even after a heavy rain, it will go 
six or seven miles an hour, which is as swift as a 
courier. 

3. When roads are dry and firm it runs on a plain 
ata rate of eight or nine miles an hour, which is equal 
to a horse’s gallop. 

4. Ona descent it equals a horse at full speed. 

Its theory is founded on the application of a wheel 
to the action of a man in walking. 

With respect to the economy of power this inven- 
tion may be compared to that very ancient one of 
carriages. As a horse draws in a well-constructed 
carriage both the carriage and its load much easier 
than he could carry the load alone upon his back, so 
a man conducts, by means of the velocipede, his 
body easier than if he had its whole weight to sup- 
port on his feet. It is equally incontestable that the 
velocipede, as it makes but one impression or rut, may 
always be directed on the best part of the road. On 
a hard road the rapidity of the velocipede resembles 
that of an expert, skater, as the principles of the two 
motions are the same. In truth, it runs a consider- 
able distance while the rider is inactive and with the 
same rapidity as when his feet are in motion, and in 
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a descent it will beat the best horses in a great dis- 
tance, without being exposed to the risks incidental 
to them, as it is guided by the mere gradual motion 
of the fingers, and may be instantly stopped by the 
feet. 

It consists of two wheels, one behind the other, 
connected by a perch, on which a saddle is placed for 
the seat of the traveller. The front wheel is made to 
turn on a pivot. On a-cushion in front the fore-arm 
is rested, and by this means the instrument and the 
traveller are kept in equilibrio. 

Its Management.— The traveller, having placed 
himself in the position represented in the cut, his 
elbows extended and his body inclined a little for- 
ward, must place his arms on the cushion and pre- 
serve his equilibrium by pressing upon that side which 
appears to be rising. The rudder (if it may be so 
called) must be held by both hands, which are not to 
rest on the cushion, that they may be at full liberty, 
being as essential to the conduct of the machine as 
the arms are to the maintenance of the balance of it 
(attention will soon produce sufficient dexterity for 
this purpose); then, placing the feet lightly on the 
ground, long but very slow steps are to be taken, in 
a right line at first, taking care to avoid turning the 
toes out Jest the heels should come in contact with the 
hind wheel. It is only after having acquired dex- 
terity in the equilibrium and direction of the veloci- 
pede that the attempt to increase the motion of the 
feet or to keep them elevated while it is in rapid 
motion ought to be attempted. The saddle may be 
raised or lowered, as well as the cushion, at pleasure, 
and thus suited to the height of various persons. 

The inventor proposes to construct them to carry 
two persons, and to be impelled by each alternately 
or by both at once, and also with three or four wheels, 
with a seat for a lady, besides the application of a 
parasol or umbrella; he also proposes to avail him- 
self of a sail, with a favorable wind. 

The instrument appears to have satistied a desider- 
atum in mechanics, all former attempts having failed 
upon the known principle that power is obtainable 
only at expense of velocity; but the impelling princi- 
ple is totally different from all others: it is not derived 
from the body of the machine, but from a resistance 
operating externally, and in a manner most conform- 
able to nature —the resistance of the feet upon the 
ground. The body is carried and supported, as it 
were, by two skates, while the impulse is given by the 
alternate motion of both legs. 

The Germans call this machine “ drais laufmashin ” 
and the French “ draisena.” 

Under the direction of Baron Drais a carriage was 
some years since constructed to go without horses; 
but as it required two servants to work it, and was a 
very complicated piece of workmanship, besides being 
heavy and expensive, the baron, after having brought 
it to some degree of perfection, relinquished the 
design altogether in favor of the present machine. 
It is stated that a person well practised can travel 
eight, nine, and even ten miles an hour, on good and 
level ground. 


Try other Machines. 


I make it a point to ride every new tricy- 
cle that I can get accessto. I find ten min- 
utes, or ten miles, if that is possible, better 
than ten years of theory and reading of cir- 


culars. Making proper allowances for the 
new circumstances of a different model 


machine, and for any lack of proper fit in 
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seat, length of thrust, height of handle 
(which ought always to be adjustable). and 
one gets practical ideas of great value to 
an intelligent understanding of the pastime. 
For many yearsevery rider will be asked hun- 
dreds of times for a practical opinion on the 
merits of different machines, and for his own 
sake, as well as his friends’, who wish to get 
for themselves the best, he should take pains 
to inform himself. 

Some men always decline all offers to 
change tricycles for a few miles on a run, 
and seem content to know absolutely noth- 
ing of other makes than their own. Of 
course, one who has a pet machine, free from 
scratch or bruise, will think twice before he 
exchanges with a careless rider ; but no gen- 
tleman would forget to use special care, 
when temporarily on another’s machine. 

Nothing has done so much to make me 
content with my front-steering, double- 
driving Salvo as the few experiences with 
other makes that have come in my way. 
Besides the other reasons given, it is a very 
convenientthing to know something of other 
tricycles than one’s own, soto be able, ifoc- 
casion requires, to get on another machine 
and ride it without discredit. 

This decade is to be a series of experi- 
ments inthree wheels, and it will add to the 
pleasure and interest of each other to share 
as much as opportunity allows in working 
out the problems of the easiest, safest, and 
fastest machines and methods of care and 
riding. 


“‘ Improvements.” 


I was thinking, the other day, how 
strangely things seem to run in circles, or, 
rather, in spirals. We come around about 
once in so often to the same meridian, but 
we are a notch higher up. The idea was 
broughtup by finding an old scrap from some 
London illustrated paper containing a 
picture of a four-wheeled velocipede, pre- 
sented to the present Prince of Wales, when 
he and I were’ youths, — not exactly to- 
gether, but simultaneously. Now, after 
passing through the stages of ‘* bone-shaker” 
and bicycle, we find the three and four- 
wheeled pedomotive carriages again coming 
to the front as the favorite vehicles; but 
how different is the spider-wheeled, rubber- 
tired, ball-bearing, feather-weight machine 
of to-day, from the heavy, wooden machine 
of twenty odd years ago, — and where will 
we be twenty years hence? In advance, no 
doubt. But I want to enter my protest here 
and now against the idea that attaching 
some steam-boiler, electric-battery, or 
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other source of power for propulsion, save 
the muscles of the rider, isa way of zm- 
proving the bicycle ortricycle. That may 
be a way of improving on the horse and 
buggy, or the train-cars, or the stage-coach ; 
but to furnish the bicycle or the tricycle 
with a mechanical motive is not progress ; 
it is retrogression; it deprives them of 
their great charm; in fact, of their very 
raison détre. Now the bicycler has a 
machine which ceases to be a mere machine, 
and becomes, in fact, an extension of the 
rider’s personality as soon as mounted. 
It is a pair of seven-leagued boots; a pair 
of wings ; it has power, but only to extend 
or multiply that of the rider ; it has life, but 
it is only the projection of the life of the 
rider. It is as entirely dependent upon his 
volition—as entirely a part of himself —as 
his arm or his’ leg; and herein lies its 
charm, to say nothing of the sanitary con- 
siderations of healthful exercise. No steam 
or electric motor can ever replace the alter 
ego, much less be an improvement upon it ; 
though, doubtless, for business purposes 
strictly, we may soon see tricycles or quad- 
ricycles flying over our country roads, urged 
forward by the mysterious power stored up 
in the leaden plates of a Faure or Brush 
accumulator. Such machines may be 
welcomed as improvements on hacks or 
street-cars, but that is all; they are only 
machines, and never can have souls in them, 
like the bicycle and tricycle of to-day. 





Amateur Question. 


I have been somewhat amused of late at 
the fuss made over the Amateur question, 
and the terror expressed by some writers 
lest the L.A.W. had done something that 
would prevent the recognition of its mem- 
bers as amateurs by English wheelmen. 
What the result of this non-recognition 
would be has not been clearly stated ; but 
it seems to be assumed that, like the 
‘* Nephew’s Curse,” in ‘* Patience,” it 
would be ‘very terrible.” For my own 
part, my curiosity so far outruns my discre- 
tion that I am willing to risk it ; just to 
see what would happen. The more so as 
I am inclined to think that, strictly speak- 
ing, there are mighty few of us who are 
amateurs, in the true British sense, after all. 
A gentleman-amateur over there, in the 
strict meaning of the term, is a chap who 
is ** a gentleman, you know,” not a shop- 
keeper, or an attorney; much less a me- 
chanic or a clerk; but a ** gentleman.” It 
is true that the strictness of this rule has 
been relaxed in matters bicycular; but I 
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learn there is a strong feeling that things 
have been allowed to go too far in this 
direction. The treatment of the Shceewaca- 
mettes and the Hillsdale crews afford us a 
fair indication of what may be expected 
when we send over some. bicyclers who 
have any show of winning any of the 
championships of the B.U. 

In the meantime let us possess our souls 
in patience. The world won’t come to an 
end, nor will this hemisphere go,into per- 
manent eclipse, even if we don’t define 
amateurship, and measure our race-tracks 
in strict accordance with British precedent, 
and fall under the major excommunica- 
tion in consequence. 

In point of fact, dreadful as it may seem 
to certain Anglomaniac young ‘ sassiety- 
men” in Boston and New York, it is a 
matter of supreme indifference to the ma- 
jority of wheelmen in this country whether 
our way of doing things has the approval 
of our British cousins or not. 


The Bicycle and Mechanical Ingenuity. 


In the October issue of THE WHEELMAN 
is an article of very great interest, by Mr. 
C. E. Hawley, upon the uses of the bicycle. 
That article is worthy of careful study, as 
showing the far-reaching effect upon hu- 
man’ civilization, in divers ways, of the 
growing use of the wheel. ‘* The bicycle 
has stimulated mechanical tastes among 
thousands who would otherwise never have 
turned their attention in that direction. 
Many, from their love of it, have made a 
careful study of all its parts; much exper- 
imenting has been done, and men have 
become critical judges of this machine who 
were before indifferent to all machines and 
all tools.” 

There is no doubt of this. The writer 
would like to state that his own experience 
verifies this. His most patient friends have 
found great difficulty in making him com- 
prehend some of the simplest principles of 
machinery. The trouble was that the pupil 
was'not interested in mechanical matters. 

Since ‘* taking to” the bicycle I have 
founda growing interest in mechanical mat- 
ters. From diagrams and specifications of 
bicycle construction the mind, by natural 
association, turns to other classes of machin- 
ery, and, by a necessary corollary, to the deft 
use of tools. ‘* My best girl ” has the past 
few months been constantly surprised over a 
nascent mechanical aptitude, which has sub- 
served on occasions not a few, pocket-book, 
comfort, and time. 

If it were not for taking up space of other 
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members ofthe club, and more competent 
penmen, I could easily show how the con- 
stant use of a bicycle has so resulted. 
That which is true in my own case is, 
without doubt, true of hundreds of others. 


The Bicycle as an Aid to Physicians. 


Let me say another good word for tlie 
bicycle as an aid to the physician, feeling 
confident that one more life may be added 
to the list of those already saved through 
its instrumentality; and not alone a life, 
but the doubly precious one of a mother. 

At an early hour in the morning of a 
day last month I was called to attend 
Mrs. W.., living half a mile away, as soon 
as possible. Slipping on my clothing with 
all possible speed, I had not yet completed 
my hasty toilet before another messenger 
came, out of breath, to tell me that the lady 
was bleeding to death! No time to harness 
a horse—but the wheel! Ah, what an 
opportunity for my silent steed to win 
golden opinions! Ina moment we were 
on the road, the spokes, first glinting like 
webs in the morning light, gradually weav- 
ing themselves into mist as our speed 
increased. ‘Talk of horses entering into 
their riders’ moods ; but bring me the steed 
that feels every thrill of its rider like the 
steed of steel! The pedals scarcely felt 
my weight, yet how we flew! Down a 
little declivity and up the correspending rise 
with a swoop like that of a bird; around 
corners with an inclination of wheel and 
rider that would seem almost impossible, 
and then on, for the last of the run, over a 
straight road." How the wind rushed past, 
taking away all thought of drowsiness, to 
produce in its place a species of intoxication 
that renders one insensible to fatigue. A 
moment more and the speed is slackened to 
dismount; just in time, for a minute or 
two later would have been fatal, as the 
patient was unconscious from loss of blood, 
having sunk back a short time previous, 
saying all was black before her cyes. 
After a hasty application of remedies we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the dangerous 
hemorrhage checked and our patient brought 
back to life ; and now every one, at least in 
that portion of our village, says I ride the 
best horse in town. 


Tricycles for Physicians. 


Last June I purchased a Royal Salvo, 
and immediately commenced a_ practical 
test of its value by visiting my in-town pa- 
tients. In the town proper we have excel- 
lent sidewalks and good carriage-roads and 
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few elevations, so that I have met with a 
great deal of success, and have made a 
mile, without trouble, in six minutes. As 
to its value as a roadster I can hardly give 
testimony. From the fact that the long 
circuits, necessary to test it thoroughly, 
are so interspersed with rocky, sandy in- 
tervals, resulting from broken crust, caused 
by theextreme drought, I have notattempted 
them. 

As to its value to me thus far I can 
safely say that, in the space of two months, 
I have saved harnessing perhaps one hun- 
dred times. I am forced to ride much, 
because of lameness from a broken femur, 
which is not noticed in running the ma- 
chine. The future of the tricycle has yet to 
be proved, while it presents advantage over 
the bicycle in certain kinds of comfort and 
ease of mastery. 

As an adjuvant to the apparatus for re- 
storing health the tricycle takes a front 
rank, and will increase in favor as acquaint- 
ance with it increases, especially ‘with 
ladies. The motion is not ungainly, and 
the ease with which one glides along inva- 
riably provokes attention and admiration. 
I can conceive of nothing in the shape of 
exercise likely to prove as valuable in in- 
cipient phthisis. It has all the advantage 
of horseback riding ; it never sulks or balks. 
It promotes a vigorous circulation and im- 
parts a buoyancy of feeling that nothing 
else does. As a phthisical patient avers 
that she can ride farther than she can walk, 
and that she has avoided a chill by a speedy 
recourse to a spin of half a mile and return. 
From my stand-point I should compare the 
tricycle to the accommodative locomotive 
for comfort, speed, and short trips, at pres- 
ent limited by the condition of roads, 
and the methods of manufacture, while the 
bicycle, as an express roadster, has already 
earned, and is every day establishing, its 
reputation. 

In the summer of 1880 I started from 
college before breakfast, and took a run of 
about two miles, to a blacksmith shop, for 
a bit of repairing on my machine. I had 
nearly reached home, on my return trip, 
when I noticed that I had lost about an inch 
and a half of the rubber tire on my rear 
wheel. The road was smooth and slightly 
damp from a recent rain, so the mark of 
my wheel was easily traced, with the miss- 
ing inch and a half of tire plainly revealed 
at every revolution; so I walked back 
slowly, expecting to find the piece some- 
where in the vicinity of the point where 
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the track was continuous, leaving no indi- 
cation of the break. My search was pro- 
tracted until I lost my breakfast and missed 
morning prayers at the chapel, when it 
suddenly dawned upon me that I had been 
searching for something which I had not 
lost; the tire had simply parted, and the 


elasticity of the rubber had drawn the ends 
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away from each other just one inch and a 
half. I trust this confession of personal 
stupidity will not prove as expensive as it 
did when I confessed it first. The men in 
my class smoked very good cigars, and it 
was not a small class; but I paid the forfeit 
willingly, learning the lesson that it is 
better to think first and to act afterwards. 


SE aed _cntn cee 


EDITORIAL. 


The L.A.W. Elections. 

By the rules of the League of American 
Wheelmen, adopted last May, the corresponding 
secretary will send to each member, between the 
first and tenth days of March, a voting-blank for 
a chief consul, and one representative for every 
hundred League members in his State. This 
blank is to be filled out by the member and re- 
turned to the corresponding secretary before the 
tenth day of April. That is the simple method 
of election, and is all there is of it, so far as the 
individual members of the League are concerned. 
There are other provisions in reference to count- 
ing the votes, making returns, election of execu- 
tive officers, etc., which are to be observed by 
the officials who have to do with them. 

There are, however, several things depending 
upon the right action of members in performing 
their part in conducting the elections. It goes 
without saying that the chief consul for any State 
should be not only a member of the League, — as 
all the officers must be to be eligible, — but should 
be an active, efficient, enthusiastic, earnest, and 
representative wheelman. Indeed, this may be 
said as truly of the choice for representatives ; 
but as the chief consul is practically the head of 
the orgariization for the State, he should be the 
first choice in these qualities. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind 
in the selection of these chief consuls and rep- 
resentatives, is the fact that, under the rule as 
adopted (though, as we think, mistakenly), the 
President and Vice-President of the League 
must be elected for the ensuing year by these 
chief consuls and representatives of all the States 
‘*from their number”; so that, if there be any 
choice with members of the League as to who in 
their State shall be eligible for President or Vice- 
President of the League, they will see to it that 
such choice is expressed by making it appear in 
the list of chief consuls and representatives voted 
for. For instance, in Ohio those who desire the 
reélection of President Miller will place him on 
their ticket either for chief consul or representa- 


tive,— probably the latter,— because they can, at 
the same time, express their choice for chief consul 
in so doing; and, in like manner, in Massachu- 
setts, if the members desire the reélection of 
Vice-President Parsons, they will probably see 
that his name is on the list for representatives of 
his State. 

We refer our readers thus particularly to the 
provisions of the rules in detail at this time be- 
cause it is desirable that our March elections 
should result in a more full and correct expres- 
sion of the wishes of League members than last 
June elections did in many States. At that time 
the new rule was scarcely understood, or even 
known of, by the greater number of League mem- 
bers. In Massachusetts, with a total member- 
ship of more than a thousand members, but one 
hundred and thirty-six ballots were cast. In 
Ohio, but forty-three ballots were cast ; in Penn- 
sylvania, but thirteen; in Connecticut, but 
twenty-five ; in Michigan, but nine; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but two; and, amongst those 
who did remember the balloting and attempt to 
exercise their right of choice, there were so 
many irregularities as to perplex the returning- 
board. It is not probable, however, that any 
such paucity or dilatoriness of balloting will be 
found this year. 

Our purpose is to call attention to the fact of 
the elections and the requirements of the rules, 
rather than to make any campaign suggestions. 
We trust, however, that there will be no such 
thing as ‘‘ politics” in League matters. Offices 
in the League, as in bicycle clubs, should seek the 
members rather than be sought, and accepted as 
marks of confidence and esteem, and opportu- 
nities for usefulness conferred voluntarily..and 
heartily. 

If there be rivalry between sections, or between 
friends of individuals, it should be friendly and 
good-natured, and not descend to partisanship. 
Probably in some States, like that of Massachu- 
setts, where the present League officers are not 
only popular, but very active, and efficient, and 
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zealous in serving the League, they will be sub- 
stantially reélected ; in other States, where ‘simi- 
lar conditions do not exist, or where the present 
officers are either prevented from serving, or are 
unwilling to serve with such sacrifices as the 
League demands may require, others may be 
chosen to fill their places, but without contention 
or disparagement. 


Contributors’ Department. 


In this number of the magazine we have 
opened what we call a ‘Contributors’ Depart- 
ment,” which will, no doubt, be read with inter- 
est by wheelmen. It is designed to be a sort of 
a ‘*Contributors’ Club,” where will be found 
paragraphs and short articles upon subjects in 
the treatment of which little space is required. 
Here will be found practical hints and sugges- 
tions, bits of experience, the result of experi- 
ments, interesting anecdotes, and reminiscences, 
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short notes on subjects relating to bicycling 
and tricycling, which will be deemed valuable or 
entertaining to wheelmen. In this department 
will be published only short contributions upon 
subjects which, from their nature, should be 
treated briefly, and do not require the space 
given to magazine articles. We wish our read- 
ers to feel free to make use of its columns to give 
others the benefit of their experiments, experi- 
ences, and opinions on matters relating to ’cycling. 
Here wheelmen can compare opinions and remi- 
niscences, and exchange ideas, at the same time 
giving all our readers the benefit of their knowl- 
edge. We have no doubt that this department 
will prove entertaining and valuable, and will be- 
come an important feature of the magazine. We 
shall do all in our power to make it so, and, 
with the codperation of the wheeling fraternity, 
which we can reasonably expect, cannot fail to 
bring this about. 


—_—_—-0-e___. 
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Our English Letter.' 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND, Jan. 17, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Wheelman : — 

Str, — Your issue for January contains an 
editorial article on the American edition of my 
‘*Indispensable Bicyclists’ Handbook,” which 
makes serious charges and assertions concerning 
not only the book in question, but my character 
for fairness and straight writing, which is more 
to me than the sale of a dozen editions of any 
book, and I cannot let such remarks pass with- 
out saying a word to put myself right with the 
great body of American bicyclists. In the first 
place, sir, I thank you for the preliminary eulo- 
giums you liave been pleased to bestow on my 
book and myself, but can assure you they will 
not serve to prevent my refuting the statements 
you follow up with. It is true my remarks, 
both in the ‘‘ Indispensable ” and here, may not 
be over-palatable to the company — I beg pardon, 
‘* corporation ’»— who monopolize the ‘* wire- 
pulling of THE W#HEELMAN”; but they are 
nevertheless ¢vue, and I challenge you or any one 
else to disprove them by actual production of 
facts, — for mere assertion to the contrary is not 
proof. You speak of me as an Englishman, as 
if that were detrimental to my character, etc., from 

1 We have received the above letter as we goto press. On 
account of its length it is deemed best to publish the letter 
in this number, and defer our comments upon the aileged 


mis-statements, andi nnuendoes against THE WHEELMAN, 
contained therein until another issue. 


an American point of view. Well, sir, I am an 
Englishman, and have the characteristic of all 
true Englishmen — and, also, I believe, of 
American gentlemen —in my nature, z.e., I 
speak straight, and fear no man, and I will do 
so here. Your remarks are of a lengthy nature, 
so I will take your statements as they come, and 
comment thereon. 

1. You make a great deal of my ‘‘one good 
turn deserves another” principle; so much so 
that you would lead American readers — English 
readers know me better — to believe that my re- 
marks and comments on machines are based on 
the amount of advertising done by its makers. 
Now, sir, beyond directing ‘‘ special att&htion ” 
to my advertisers in the preface generally, and 
inserting the words (see advertisement) after the 
remarks on individual machines, I draw the line, 
and I defy any one, either British or American, 
to prove the contrary. 

2. Yousay, ‘*‘ There are many good machines, 
specialties, and novelties and considerable manu- 
factures not mentioned in the book.” This I 
deny zz foto. If lam wrong, NAME the ‘‘ good 
machines, specialties, novelties, and considerable 
manufactures,” which were before the public at 
the time I wrote the work, and which are not 
mentioned therein. 

3. ‘*Mr. Sturmey’s book is incomplete, in- 
sular, and exclusive.” I deny this, and will 
prove the contrary. 

4. You say, ‘‘It would be desirable for 
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American wheelmen that some one should com- 
pile a book on the same plan, that 
should include French, American, 
Belgian, Swiss, German, Australian, and other 
products and producers as well as English.” I 
agree with you fully; it would be very ‘* desir- 
able”; but if you are accustomed to such an 
exercise of imagination as to even think of com- 
piling a description of things which are not in 
existence, 1 am not. Now, sir, I flatter myself 
that I know a little about bicycles and their 
manufacture, and I deny that there are any 
MAKERS in either of the countries last mentioned 
— beyond one or two in Germany — who make 
mere toys and veritable bone-shakers, and I believe 
a single one on a very small scale in Australia. 
If you, sir, can enlighten me I shall be very 
glad, and I will ask you a plain question which 
you can as plainly answer. Can you name any 
makers of machines in these four countries wor- 
thy of being compared with even the Standard 
Columbia? If so, answer by naming them. 

5- You wonder why I did not do this. Well, 
in the first place, I have given a very good rea- 
son above; whilst, in the second place, I would 
ask you what would be the use of an edition 
embracing French machines — there are only 
three makers — to a French-speaking population 
(to whom only it would be interesting), who 
would not be able to understand a word of it? 
I may here add that the entire edition is being 
now translated into German and published in 
Vienna. 

6. ‘*It might have been necessary for him to 
visit America himself.” With respect to this re- 
mark I will only say that, with so few machines, 
and so many valued correspondents (Americans) 
in the States, I do not consider it ‘‘ necessary.” 
I hope*to have the pleasure of doing so some 
day, but until ‘‘ The Indispensable ” does more 
than barely cover expenses — owing to its low price 
—my “business shrewdness” tells me that not 
even a Yankee would journey across the Atlantic 


on its special account. .When you have fifty 


makers perhaps I may. 

7. You object to my explanation that ‘‘ the 
gradual shaping of the trade in the States has led 
to the issuing of this edition.” I will only ask 
you here what would have been the use of, or 
how would it have been possible to have had, an 
«¢ American edition ” zf there had been no trade 
to shape? 

8. You are not satisfied that ‘‘ five per cent.” 
of the book is ‘‘ ostensibly devoted to a view of 
the trade and wheel in America.” As there are 
three hundred fifty-four machines made in Eng- 
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land, as against fourteen made and imported into 
America, I contend that five per cent. is more 
than duly proportionate. 

g. I deny that my book contains ‘a general 
attack upon one American concern in particular.” 
I do attack the principle of monopoly as a general 
thing, and merely point out its existence, in doing 
which the monopolists are necessarily referred 
to; but I assert that I am as fair to them, as an 
individual firm, as to any other in the trade, 
either American or English. 

Io. Your remarks from line 24 to line 38, col- 
umn I, page 313, regarding the two American 
advertisers, are, I assert, am attack upon them; 
for, beyond ‘‘saying things” about them, you 
draw no connection between them and the con- 
tents of the work. The fact of the matter is 
that the ‘* corporation ” behind the THE WHEEL- 
MAN — most corporations are generally before 
— refused, when asked by my American agent, to 
support an English wheel publication, and now, 
because I don’t say that they are the largest, 
greatest, and best wheel-makers in America, or 
any other country, — which they are NoT, — they 
are dissatisfied, and wish to cast a slur on 
those who were less narrow-minded in their 
views. 

I1. You say there are ‘‘ at least eight bicycle 
makers and six importers in the States” ; 
whereas I say, in my American edition, that there 
are three actual makers and ‘‘as many ‘ import- 
ing manufacturers,’ z.e., firms who import Eng- 
lish-made bicycles built to their designs and spe- 
cially constructed.” Now, you have charged me 
with a lot of misdeeds by implication. I now 
charge you with having withheld the qualifying 
words underlined, in order to make your own 
case good. If you have not done so explain 
your course of action otherwise. I am very 
heavily handicapped by being so many thousand 
miles away, but I venture to assert that 7 am 
right and you are wrong. Of course I am only 
an Englishman, and don’t know anything ; but I 
will acknowledge myself to be wrong if you 
can tell me: (a.) ‘The names of the makers of 
machines worthy of mention 1 have omitted. 
(4.) The other two manufacturing or sfecially 
importing firms in Boston. (c.) The other three 
New York houses having special machines not 
described elsewhere. (d.) The name of the 
importer of a specially made and named machine 
in Chicago. (é.) The names of the ‘‘ two large 
manufacturing concerns” in Chicago, with a 
PROOF that they ‘‘ deal im THOUSANDS of bicycles 
a year in America.” (/.) If you are true on 
point ¢, why their names have never appeared in 
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any American wheel journals, either in the lit- 
erary or advertising columns. I am aware that 
there are other importers than those mentioned 
by me, but they import no sfecéal machines. 

12. My remarks concerning the ‘‘ Expert” 
ball-bearings are also offensive to your American 
ears. Can you tell me in what way, beyond the 
trivial items I mentioned, they differ from Bown’s 
£olus ball-bearings, and in what way they differ 
from these in principle? I may here say that it 
was only out of some — evidently unappreciated 
—deference to the Pope Company that I spoke of 
them at all, as there are dozens of bearings made 
by English makers and termed ‘our own ball- 
bearings,” etc., etc., which I have not described, 
as they, like the Pope Company’s, differ so little 
from described patterns. Were I to notice the 
minute differences of every part as made in this 
country, I could fill half-a-dozen ‘ Indispensa- 
bles” without giving one whit more actual infor- 
mation than at present. All actual practical dif. 
ferences are noted. 

13. If the ‘* Standard Columbia ” differs much 
from the ‘* Duplex Excelsior” of three or four 
years since, will you point out the differences, 
z.e., the important ones? From a perusal of the 
catalogue, I understand it remains almost as 
introduced, improvements being added to subse- 
quent patterns of machines. 

14. That three American machines are ridden 
to one English I can readily understand, as their 
introduction into all parts of the States, where 
bicycles were till then unknown, has secured a 
practical monopoly with tyros, who, when they 
can ride, and have read a little about the wheel, 
and understand that there ts more than one 
make in the world, go in for an English wheel, if 
they can afford it. I have this on the authority 
of dozens of American gentlemen-riders. As to 
what constitutes a ‘‘ leading rider” I will not at- 
tempt to argue, as the Pope Company and THE 
WHEELMAN, like our English makers, consider 
the riders of their machines the only ones in 
this world who know their way about. 

15. You say that when I speak of the monop- 
oly having checked the inventive spirit of the 
American nation in the direction of the bicycle, 
I am “astray.” Well, I may be—if you are 
the stand-point; but I made this statement as 
the result of similar ones made to me by Ameri- 
can correspondents, coupled with the very natu- 
ral and inevitable outcome of monopoly of any 
kind. You bring forward as proof that ‘in 
1881, the number of patented inventions. . . 
was four times as great as in 1877 or 1878, gudte 
oblivious of the fact that in 1877 or 1878 the mod- 
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ern bicycle was hardly known in America, 
whereas, in 1881, it was making a square stir. 
I would ask you how many of these ‘“ patented 
inventions” are now on the market, and how 
many would have been had there been no Pope 
monopoly? 

16. In answer to your question, as to why I 
say the Pope company ‘* exact a royalty ”— call 
it a ‘* monopoly ”—and refer to your American 
licensees as ‘‘ either lucky or wily,” I will say 
that a royalty zs paid, and if the patent holders 
don’t ‘‘ exact” it, why is it paid? Has not every 
maker or importer to pay this royalty or stop 
trading, and if this is not ‘‘ monopoly” what is? 
Your licensees were either ‘‘ lucky” enough to 
force the Pope Company into giving them a 
license, or ‘‘ wily” enough to lay hold of the 
opportunity when they had it. I am only * call- 
ing a spade a spade.” You asked questions and 
I have answered them. 

17. I do not find fault with American any more 
than with English patents; but my English no- 
tions are up against the way they are handled. 
Besides, some — not all — of our English patents 
will stand. 

18. Your remarks about the ‘‘ Index,” and out 
of date (or, more properly, ‘‘ omitted from this 
(English) edition” columns), are trivial, whilst 
as to the price being 50 cents, I believe it was 
never sold at much less in the States, without any 
special matter. The British edition costs more 
than 1 shilling to print, and when the additional 
American matter is added to it and freight dues, _ 
and your import duties are added, there is not 
much left at trade price, for my American agents, 
at 50 cents. I may add that my American 
agents don’t work for nothing, as I do, and that 
the American edition is not my property, but 
belongs to my agents, who take a large quantity, 
and have to stand any loss on unsold copies, and 
I think if they get $10 out of the transaction 
they will be lucky. I may add, too, that in in- 
trusting its management to them / cam be certain 
that the English advertisements will not be de- 
tached, and the book put in covers and sold as 
issued by an, American firm, as was done when 
‘‘our friends, the monopolists,” were supplied 
by me. 

In conclusion, I wrote to every one in the 
trade in America whose advertisement has ap- 
peared in any wheel organ, for particulars of 
their goods, and no one not ‘‘on the spot” 
could do more. I trust, sir, you will allow me 
these rather lengthy remarks in self-defence, and 
remain, Yours truly, 

HENRY STURMEY. 
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Massachusetts Division of the League of 
American Wheelmen. 
A LETTER ADDRESSED TO MEMBERS. 

GENTLEMEN : — The officers of the Massachu- 
setts Division call upon you to join with them in 
making this enterprise the success its praise- 
worthy ends deserve. It starts on its career with 
everything in its favor. No State in the Union 
could present equal advantages in point of num- 
bers, and in all the elements needed to found a 
strong and permanent organization. Massachu- 
setts takes pride in the historical distinction of 
antedating the rest of the country in her estab- 
lished bicycling interests, and her record of 
pioneer wheelmen. Let the same enterprising 
spirit animate this her first State Association of 
wheelmen to plant itself early upon a solid work- 
ing basis. Let the men who compose the original 
membership of our Massachusetts Division sig- 
nalize its opening year by raising it to the high- 
est possible level of usefulness in the League. If 
every L.A.W. member in the fourteen counties 
of the Commonwealth realizes that an obligation 
is laid upon him to maintain the credit so long 
enjoyed by his State of ranking foremost in all 
that relates to the cause of bicycling, a prosper- 
ous future is assured to us. 

Whether club members, or individual Leaguers, 
you have ample opportunities for helping along 
the cause. Your local consyl needs an encourag- 
ing token now and then, in recognition of his 
official character. By directing touring members 
to his residence, or place of business, you will aid 
him in tendering the courtesies of your League 
district. A consul expects to receive occasional 
visits from wheelmen who are able to pay him 
the civility when riding through his town. Too 
little regard is paid to this duty, and thereby 
many an opportunity is lost for promoting the 
worthiest designs of our fraternity. You can 
also be of service to him in his work of preparing 
road maps and locating guide-boards. The signs 
themselves will be supplied by the Chief Consul 
upon the demand of local officers of the League ; 
but in some cases the wheelmen of a place will 
be afforded the privilege of erecting suitable 
posts to mountthem. The stencil figures shown 
in another page are intended to be used upon 
public guide-boards, where they are found to be 
well adapted for League purposes. Conveniently 
located buildings, posts, or fences, may be utilized 
in the same way. Consuls will be instructed to 
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act under sanction of the proper authorities in 
all cases. 

At the present time an efficient service can be 
rendered by well-directed efforts to recruit the 
membership of the League. The Massachusetts 
Division: cannot yet claim even one-half the 
entire wheelmen in the State, and, since votaries 
of the wheel are steadily multiplying, it will be a 
long time before your field of labor will become 
sensibly narrowed. A good word for the League 
never requires an apology, and a single favorable 
remark upon occasion is sometimes turned to 
excellent account. Neither is it wise to ignore 
any faults of management when they are seen to 
stand in the way of League advantage. Do not 
be backward in gaining the public ear by candid 
expressions of opinion in the various cycling 
journals, whose columns are always open to such 
correspondence. Personal letters to League of- 
ficers upon this subject are invariably welcomed, 
and cannot fail to be a valuable aid in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

The League of American Wheelmen is now in 
a position to command your esteem as the repre- 
sentative cycling institution of this nation. It 
will soon enter upon the fourth year of its history 
with a dona-fide membership of two thousand. 
It is believed that the present L.A.W. roll con- 
tains very few but staying members, and it is 
reasonable to expect that future accessions will 
prove equally reliable. 

The Massachusetts Division was organized 
Oct. 21, 1882, and can safely announce itself 
as fully equipped and ready for action. Fifty 
consuls, of known ability and enthusiasm, are at 
their posts in the various towns over the State, 
and nearly as many desirable hotels have been 
officially designated as head-quarters for the en- 
tertainment of touring Leaguers. For a complete 
list of Massachusetts Consuls and League Hotels, 
see Special Number of Bicycling World for Janu- 
ary, 1883. 

At a meeting of the officers of the Division, 
recently held in Boston (the January number of 
The Wheelman contains a full account of this 
meeting), a committee was chosen to prepare by- 
laws for the government of the State organiza- 
tion. They will submit their report at the next 
general meeting of the Division. 

Every League member in the State is likewise 
a member of the Massachusetts Division, and 
entitled to all its privileges. The same entrance 
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fee covers membership in both National and State 
bodies. Correspondence in relation to the busi- 
ness of L.A.W., or Massachusetts Division, may 
be addressed to the Division Secretary, who will 
be happy to supply you with circulars and blanks 
for membership applications or renewals. Nomi- 
nations for consuls, or other special correspond- 
ence, will receive attention from any member of 
the Executive Board. 


Fraternally, 
FRED. S. PRATT. Worcester, Chief Consul, 
Cuas. P. SHILLABER, Boston, 7reasurer, 
FRED. B. CARPENTER, Boston, 
HENRY W. WILLIAMS, Boston, 
CHARLES L. CLARK, Newton, 
F. HAYWARD JOHNSON, Brockton, 
FRANK S. WINSHIP, Lynn, 
MAHLON D. CURRIER, Lawrence, 
A. J. PHILBRICK, Salem, 
EDWARD K. HILL, Worcester, 
C. K. Ferry, Springfield, 
L.A.W. Representatives, and Massachusetts 
Executive Board. 


F. P. KENDALL, 


Secretary Massachusetts Division, 


Box 889, Worcester, Mass. 
February 1, 1883. 


GUIDE-BOARDS AND 
BY THE 


STENCIL-SIGNS ADOPTED 
MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION. 


The following description is taken from the 
official report of EpDwarp K. HILL, Worcester, 
Chairman of L.A.W. Committee on Guide- 
Boards, and Massachusetts Division Committee 
on Stencil-Signs : — 

The accompanying electrotype shows the guide- 
board adopted by the Massachusetts Division, at 
the officers’ meeting, and the official stencil-sign 
adopted by the L.A.W., at the semi-annual 
meeting of the board of officers. This stencil- 
sign was simply adopted at the last-mentioned 
meeting, without any rules for its use. The 
Massachusetts Division has adopted the shape 
of guide-board exhibited by the cut, and three 
combinations of the stencil-sign for use in the 
State of Massachusetts, with the recommenda- 
tion that these be adopted by the League at 
large. The stencil-sign may be put on any post, 
fence, or existing board. It will be in neat, 
compact form to carry in the pocket, and the 
sign can be easily made on any conspicuous 
place in a few minutes. It may be placed on the 
guide-board or not, as the case demands. In 
Massachusetts the board is official in its shape, 
and the stencil-sign is not necessary in addition. 
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Guide-Boards. 


The requirements are that 
the board shall exhibit the 
angles as shown in the cut, 


6@ SPRINGDALE 4. ¢ 
OAKVILLE 6M. 

ou EP RiRview.7 2nd the ground color must be 
white with lettering in black. 

ute —_— ‘There are no limitations as to 

oo dimensions or angles. It is 
simply necessary that the lat- 
ter should be sufficient to 
render the board plainly dis- 
tinguishable from the ordi- 
nary ones. 


) 










Stencil-Signs. 


No. 1 is the direction-sign. 
It means: bicyclers go this 


way. The best road or way. 

\e7) > At the top of a hill— may be 
. safely coasted. 

No. 2 is the cautionary 

* sign. It means: ride with 


care. At the top of a hill—descend cautiously 
— dangerous coasting. 

No. 3 is the danger-sign. It means: better 
dismount — unsafe riding — no coasting. 


Notice to Massachusetts Consuls. 


Guide-boards are to be ordered from the Chief 
Consul. Send him drawings of such signs as 
you need, indicating name, distance, and direc- 
tion. The cut shown above may be followed as 
a sample. In many cases you will find that 
public road signs already in use will serve every 
purpose when made to signify their new meaning 
by the addition of the League stencil figure. 
Always obtain consent of local authorities before 
using the stencil upon public property, or setting 
guide-boards upon the same. Whenever a public 
sign does not point out the dest road for cycling, 
endeavor to post a League guide-board con- 
spicuously at the proper turn; but avoid needless 
multiplying of sign-boards. 

You will soon be supplied with stencils, and, 
by reference to the combination symbols given 
above, they can be used freely and with good 
effect. 

FRED. S. PRATT, 
Chief Consul. 


The Third Prince-Frye Race. 


On Jan. 20 the third contest between Prince 
and Frye took place. This one differed from 
the two preceding races as to the object, which 
was the professional championship and a stake 
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of $600, Frye in the previous contests having 
run for a medal. 

Nearly one thousand people were present. The 
“race came off in the afternoon. Probably the 
attendance would have been larger had it been 
in the evening. Both men were feeling well. 
Just before the race Mr. Prince was presented 
with a gold medal by Chas. E. Pratt, in behalf of 
the Pope Mfg. Co. The medal is a very hand- 
some one, of solid gold. On one side is the 
figure of Prince, riding his bicycle; on the other 
is this inscription : — 


‘* Presented to 
Joun S. PRINCE 
by 
The Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., 

For winning the first championship of America 
on the First Columbia Racer, beating all 
previous American records. 

Time, 1o miles in 32 min. 44 sec., 

Dec. 18th, 1882.” 


In presenting the medal, Mr. Pratt spoke highly 
of Mr. Prince’s fairness in ail previous races, and 
complimented him on having beaten so worthy a 
competitor as Mr. Frye; and, in closing, said, 
‘* Whatever machine you may ride, and whether 


you win in races or not, may you always wear 
this medal on as honest and manly breast as 
now.” 

The men shook hands, and, at the crack of 


the pistol, sped away, with Frye ahead. At 
the end of three miles Prince spurted ahead, 
and maintained the lead until the sixth mile, 
when Frye took the lead, which he held until 
the first lap on the seventh mile, when Prince 
again spurted to the front and set the pace 
for the seventh mile. At the beginning of 
the eighth mile, Frye, by a tremendous spurt, 
gained the lead, and held it until the third lap of 
the tenth mile, when Prince put in one of his 
usual spurts and dashed ahead. On the last lap 
Frye was taken with cramps and did not finish. 
Prince came in in fine form, having made his last 
mile in 3.34. 

The following table will show the time by miles, 
also the records : — 


Prine. Best record. 
3.093 
6.244 
9.414 

12.5943 
16.144 
19.35 

22.544 


Miles. Frye. 
3.094 
6.23 
9.42 

13.01 

16.27 

19.41} 

22.174 


Made by. 
Frye. 
Prince. 
Frye. 
Prince. 

16.264 Prince. 

+ +19.424 


s00cece e227 


Prince. 
Prince. 
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Miles. Prince. 
oecceee 26.318 


Frye. 
26.31 
29.45 


Best record. Made by. 
26.144 Prince. 
29-33 
32-44 


Prince. 
Prince. 


The official timers were, W. H. Walsh, C. R. 
Percival, and Fred Jenkins; judges, A. Bassett, 
Eugene Merrell, J. Dean; referee, E. C. Hodges ; 
starter, F. W. Weston; scorers, H. Cory, E. 
Norton; clerks of the course, A. L. Atkins, 
James Underwood. 

Other events of the day were a 5-mile cham- 
pionship race of the Bay State Wheel Club, with 
C.C. Billings, H. H. Thompson, and F.R. Mil- 
ler as contestants, won by Miller, with Thomp- 
son second; time: Miller, 19.494, Thompson, 
20.504; and another five-mile race, open to all 
amateurs, for a gold and a silver medal. The 
starters were E. Burnham, H. M. Sabin, A. 
Dolph, C. Bent, and E. A. Thompson. The 
first place was hotly contested by Burnham and 
Thompson, but was finally won by the former. 
The time was as follows : — 


Miles. Sabin. 
3-16 
6.41 

10.02 

13.18 

16.27 


Burnham. 


sviescees Salg 


Thompson. 
3-14 
6.384 
9-57 

13.15 
16.263 


Mr. Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, sailed for 
Liverpool, Jan. 9th, on the steamship ‘‘ Arizona.” 
Mr. Pennell is to sketch in France for the Cen- 
tury Co., and will travel on a tricycle, on which 
he can better carry his artist’s materials than on 
his bicycle. 


The Massachusetts Club Entertainment. 


SATURDAY evening, Jan. 2oth, the Massachu- 
setts Bicycle Club gave an entertainment in Horti- 
cultural Hall. It was thoroughly enjoyed bya 
large audience, who manifested their appreciation 
by frequent applause. The Banjo Quartette re- 
ceived several encores, as did other numbers. 
We give the programme below : — 


PART FIRST. 


. SELECTION.— Double Quartette (male voices). 
. Sonc. —* Sweethearts.” Sullivan. Mr. W1Liis CLARK. 
. CHARACTER IMPERSONATION.— *‘ Benjamin Butter Snif- 
fles” . ° + . Mr. Ep. T. PHELAN. 
. BANJO QUARTETTE. — Instrumental Medley of popular 
airs. 
Messrs. R. H. LEAVENS, G. W. WATERS . 
Mr. F. A. Foster. 
Mr. Geo. BARKER. ok 
5. Sone. —‘* The Traitor Love.” 
CLARK Forp. 
6. READING. — ‘tf The Ghost ” 


Air. 
° Tenor. 
— . Accompanist. 
Roeckel. Mrs. Abby 


Mr. M. M. Grant. 
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PART SECOND. 
. IMPERSONATION. — “ Capt. 
PHELAN. 
8. BicyCLe 
ATKINS. 
- SELECTION a 
. READING. —‘ The Engineer’s 
GRANT. 
. Sonc. —* A Summer Shower.” Marziales. Mr. W1LLIS 
CLARK. 
. IMPERSONATION. —‘‘ Dorcas Penroyal.” 
PHELAN. 


Dempsey ” 


BaLANcE Acts. Messrs. Wi1LMoT and 


- DouBLE QUARTETTE. 
Story.” Mr. M. M. 


Mr. Ep. T. 


Banquet to E. B. Sturges. 


Last evening the Scranton Bicycle Club enter- 
tained a few invitec guests at a banquet to E. B. 
Sturges, Esq., President of the club, on his safe 
return from his European trip. The dining-room 
of the Forest House was handsomely decorated, 
and the banquet was thoroughly enjoyed by 
those present. We doubt if a more enjoyable 
affair of the kind has been given in this city. 
The menu was elaborate, and did credit to J. E. 
Payfair, who got it up in conjuntion with the 
committee, composed of George Sanderson, Jr., 
Dr. Charles Arthur, George Mayer, F. C. Hand, 
and J. W. Pentecost. Each guest found on his 
plate a handsomely embossed menu card and a 
button-hole bouquet. Toward the end of the 
banquet Mr. George Sanderson, Jr., as chair- 
man, made a few remarks congratulating Mr. 
Sturges on his return; to which he feelingly 
responded. Remarks were made by Dr. Logan, 
Col. Boies, and others, and a poem was read by 
Dr. J. Emmett O’Brien. Among those present 
as guests of the club were, besides Mr. Sturges, 
Dr. Logan, Col. H. M. Boies, John Jermyn, Wm. 
Connell, W. T. Smith, H. Belin, Jr., J. G. San- 
derson, W. W. Scranton, R. T. Black, J. Car- 
malt, Col. Schoonmaker, E. N. Willard, Chas. 
Welles, E. C. Fuller, William Silkman, J. Con- 
nell, C. Manness, E. Wade, F. Jermyn, G. Bar- 
nard, C. Bryant, T. Watts, C. E. Judson. 
Among the subjects discussed by some of the 
gentlemen present was that of the condition of 
our streets, Mr. Sturges causing much pleasure 
by his description of the roads of Europe. The 
menu was as follows : — 

Blue Points. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Boiled Kennebec Salmon. 
Hollandaise Sauce. 
Parisienne Totatoes. 
Roast Fillet of Beef, Larded, with Mushrooms. 
Potato Puffs. 


Chicken Croquettes. 
French Peas. 


Asparagus on Toast. 


Lemon Sherbet. Cigarettes. 
Quail on Toast, Parsley Sauce. Saratoga Potatoes. 
Canvas-Back Duck, Game Sauce. 

Celery. 
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Charlotte Russe, 


Currant Jelly. 
Banana Ice Cream, 
Bananas. 
Raisins. 
Cigars. 


Rum Jelly. 
Chocolate Ice Cream. 
Grapes. Florida Oranges. 
Almonds. 
Coffee. 


— Scranton Republican. 


Professional Races at New York. 


On the evening of Friday, January 26th, at the 
American Institute Building, on Third Avenue 
and Sixty-Third Street, New York, began the 
professional bicycle tournament. 

The first and most interesting event was the 
25-mile race between John S. Prince, the 
champion, and Wm. M. Woodside, the Irish 
amateur champion, for a purse of $400. Prince 
adopted his usual tactics, and the contestants 
passed and repassed each other frequently to the 
great delight of the spectators, who cheered vo- 
ciferously at each spurt. At the end of 22 miles 
Woodside’s friends thought he was certain to win. 
He was leading Prince by 20 yards, and setting a 
tremendous pace, while Prince seemed to be 
working hard‘to keep the gap from growing 
wider. 

On the last mile, however, he showed what he 
could do, and won the race easily. The time 
was far behind therecords. The following is the 
score for I, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 miles : — 


Woodside. 
3-47 
18.35 
37-00 
54-57 

1.13.474 

1.32.22% 


Miles. Prince. 
ee ee 3-474 
ie SS - o E: at 18.354 
as oe ew 37.004 
Rees << pa, oS 54.573 
20 1.13.472 
ee 


This race began about 8 P.M., and about 
half an hour after it was finished, that is, at 
1o P.M., began the 26-hour race for a $200 
medal, offered by the Police Gazette, and a share 
of the gate receipts. The following eight came 
tothe scratch: W.J. Morgan, Canada; Frank 
Hart, Boston; William Oliver, Scotland; G. 
Gaisel, New York; John Wilson, Boston; Wm. 
M. Woodside, Ireland (not N. J. as the 4. Y. 
Herald said) ; T. Harrison, Boston; and W. C. 
Young, Boston. Hart, who rode a poor ma- 
chine, whose most prominent feature was its 
squeak, withdrew when he had covered 19 miles. 
Gaisel and Oliver were off and on frequently and 
variously, and soon withdrew altogether. Har- 
rison left when he had done 62 miles. The other 
four continued all night, and up to Saturday after- 
noon. At half-past one Woodside went off, hav- 
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ing done 193 miles, and at half-past three Wilson 
followed, with a score of 213. Young and Mor- 
gan then formed a procession and rode around 
the track, with occasional halts on the part of 
one or the other, until 8.20 P.M., when, by mu- 
tual consent, they stopped, Morgan having given 
it up, being 7 miles and 5 laps behind Young. 
Young made 254 miles and Morgan 246 miles 
and 4 laps. Time: 22h. 19 min. 59 sec. 

After the race Mr. Ford Mason, of New York, 
and Mr. J. D. Canary, of New Haven, did some 
very good fancy riding, which was warmly ap~ 
plauded. The attendance was small, and we 
fear the winner’s share of the gate receipts was 
infinitesimally small. 

The officers were: Referee, Fred Jenkins; 
Judges, Capt. N. M. Beckwith, Capt. W. R. 
Pittman, W. Brownson, and Edwin Oliver; 
Scorer, Edward Plummer, of the Sfortsman. 

While in New York our visit was rendered 
very pleasant by the genial editors of the Weel, 
Messrs. Jenkins and Oliver. They are pleasant 
hosts; and do the work of a host on the Wheel, 
which improves with every number, and for 
which, if it continues under the same manage- 
ment, we predict brilliant and permanent suc- 
cess. 

We also had a very pleasant visit to the Citi- 
zens’ Bi. Club’s rooms, where we met such 
prominent wheelmen as Capt. U. M. Beckwith, 
C. C. Fred. Bourne, Capt. W. R. Pittman, of 
the Ixion Bi. Club, and many others. Owing to 
lack of time we were compelled, regretfully, to 
postpone a similar visit to the Ixion Bi. Club’s 
rooms. 


The Fourth Anniversary of the Capital Club. 


The Capital Club held their annual banquet 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 31. The toast pro- 
gramme was prepared by President L. O. Howard, 
and the menu card by Mr. Clarence G. Allen. 
We regret that a lack of space prevents us from 
printing the #zenz, which announces the banquet 
‘* open to all amateurs, — no handicapping ; start 
from scratch,” —as it is well gotten up. The 
song was written by Mr. Chas. R. Dodge. 


ORDER OF LITERARY EXERCISES. 


. OPENING REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

LELAND Howarp. 
. STATISTICS OF THE CLUB . S. Preston MossEs, Jr. 
. Essay CHARLES RICHARDS DopDGE. 
. PROPHECY L. W. SEELY. 


TOASTS. 


These are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in 
the womb of gia mater, and delivered upon the mellowing 
of occasion. — Love’s Labor Lost. 
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1. THE CAPITAL CLUB. PaivLip T. DopGce. 
Hang out our banners on the outward walls, 

The cry is still they come. Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. — Macbeth. 
Cot. F. 


Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors. — Othello. 


. Our Honorary MEMBERS A. SEELY. 


. THE GARFIELD Farr ASSOCIATION, 
Cor. A. F. RocKweE tt. 
And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes his promise good. — Tate and Brady. 
. THe C. Br. C. AND District GOVERNMENT, 
Maj. MorGan. 


A cat may look at a king. — Anon. 
- THe L.A.W. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
— Fulius Cesar. 


C. E. HAwLey. 


Hence, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, hence! — Macbeth. 


. THE BIcyCLe oF THE FUTURE. Max HANSMANN. 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden. — Ecc. 
As if a wheel had been in the midst of a wheel. — Ezekiel. 
I'll put a girdle around the earth 
In forty minutes. — Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
7. Tue B.T.C. 


’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. — Campbell. 


Harry SMITH. 


8. OuR MARRIED MEMBERS . Epwin H. Fow.er. 


He that hath a wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impediments to great enterprises either 
of virtue or of mischief. — Bacon. 


9. Our BACHELOR MEMBERS H. W. Brarr. 
A bold, bad man. — Spenser. 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
— Midsummer Night's Dream. 


How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 
another man’s eyes. — As you Itke it. 
10, THE C. B1.C. AND THE Law. DvuANE E. Fox. 

The gladsome light of jurisprudence. — Coke. 
Then’ he will talk — good gods! how he will talk! — Lee. 


The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science that smiles in 


_yer face while it picks yer pockets. — Macklin. 


11. THeEC. B1.C. AND MEDICINE .. T. A. BERYHILL. 


But when ill indeed, 
E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed. 
— Colman. 
* Physician, heal thyself! — Luke. 


12, THE AMERICAN STAR HERBERT S. OWEN. 


Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays. 

— Pope (M’fg Co. !!!) 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are 

13. THE CLus Kip (Boy) S. PRESTON MOSES, JR- 

[PRESENTATION oF CuP.] 

14. THEC. Br. C. aND LocaL JouRNALISM, H. H. Dewitt. 

Take away the sword; 
States can be saved without it; bring the pen! — Bulwer. 


15. WATERMELONS . . James McK. BorpEN 


He was a man of most unbounded stomach. — Henry VIII. 
16, THE SCHOOLMASTER ON THE BICYCLE, FRANK R. LANE. 


Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. — Thomson. 
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17. THe DeFuNCT ARLINGTON CLUB, HOWELL STEWART. 
Whom the gods love, die young. — Byron. 
The weakest goes to the wall.— Romeo and Fuliet. 
18 THe Krups Kat! . CLARENCE G. ALLEN. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. — Keats. 

What a monstrous tail our cat has got! — Carey. 


SONG. 
c. BI. C. 
Air. — Vive ?Amour. 
Good fellows, come gather around in a ring. 
Keep it away from the cat! 
And all who can, and who cannot, must sing 
Keep it away from the cat. 


Chorus. 
Vive la, vive la, vive la chat! (¢er.) 
Vive la C. Bi. C.! 


We're jolly good wheelmen and don’t you forget; 
We’re frequently dry, but we never get wet. 


Chor. 


Let every staunch bikler now fill to the brim, 
With not a spoke loose from his hub to his rim. 


Chor. 


We'll drink to the patron saint of the club. 
He’d drink if he could, but he can’t —there’s the 


rub. 
Chor. 


Here’s health to the ladies, whose beauty ne’er 
fades; 
A “header ” apiece for all the old maids. 


Chor. 


We'll drink to our wives and: our sweethearts, 
aye! aye! 
And meet the dear creatures half way on the “ tri.” 
Chor. 


May Heaven watch over our fifty odd wrecks; 
Protect us from “croppers” and save our poor 


necks. 
Chor. 


Now, fellows, a rouser for C. Bi. C.; 
With every man sober as sober can be. 


Chor. 


Meeting of the Racing-Board, L.A.W. 

THE first meeting of the Racing-Board was 
held on Wednesday evening, January roth, at 
the Metropolitan Hotel. The following members 
were present: S. A. Marsden, New Haven; 
Geo. D. Gideon, Philadelphia; and Fred. Jen- 
kins, New York. After an informal discussion of 
the prominent questions, the meeting was called 
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to order at 8 P.M., and Mr. S. A. Marsden was 
chosen Chairman, and Mr. Fred. Jenkins, Sec- 
retary. The rules of the Racing-Board were 
taken up one by one, and the following changes 
were suggested, and will be presented at the next 
meeting of the Board of Officers for approval : — 

RULE 1. The word zof was stricken out from 
the sentence ‘‘ whose games have not received the 
written sanction and indorsement of the League 
Racing-Committee,” as it destroys the sense of 
the rule. It thus reads as follows : — 

1. Entries and awards will be confined strictly 
to amateurs ; and persons entering for these races, 
who are not members of bicycle or other athletic 
clubs whose rules for membership exclude profes- 
sionals, must satisfy the judges that they are not 
professionals, either by their own statements in 
writing or otherwise. Any wheelman competing 
in races other than those held under the aus- 
pices of the League, or of a League club in good 
standing, or of an organization whose games have 
received the written sanction and indorsement of 
the League Racing-Committee, will be disquali- 
fied from competition in future League races, un- 
less this disqualification shall be subsequently 
removed by the board of officers of the League. 

RULE 14 was amended to read as follows : — 

All championship races shall be held under 
the immediate supervision of the League or its 
constituent clubs, or the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America in conjunction with 
the League. No trotting, athletic, or other non- 
League organization shall be allowed to hold 
State bicycle championships in which League 
members shall compete, without the special sanc- 
tion of the Racing-Board.” 

By this amendment it will be seen that cham- 
pionships must be given’ by the League or the 
National Association of Amateur Athletes in 
conjunction with it. Privilege to hold State 
championships may be granted to League clubs 
or authorized associations, when the importance 
of the meetings is sufficient to warrant the 
Racing-Board’s special sanction, although it is 
recommended that not more than one race be 
offered as a State championship during the year, 
and that meeting must be announced at least 
one month in advance, in order to give intend- 
ing contestants ample time for preparation. 


OFFICIAL HANDICAPPER. 


In accordance with the rules, an official handi- 
capper remained to be appointed, whose duty it 
would be to frame handicaps for such clubs and 
associations as desired his services. Mr. Fred 
Jenkins was then elected ‘‘ Official Handicapper 
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of the League,” and the following fees were 
fixed as compensation for the service to be ren- 
dered : — 


FEES FOR HANDICAPPING. 

A fee of one dollar for each race for which five 
or less contestants are entered, and fifty cents 
for each additional five names. Employment of 
the official handicapper is, of course, not com- 
pulsory, but nevertheless recommended. After 
a short discussion the following directions were 
suggested for those who desired the sanction of 
the League to their games : — 


APPLICATION FOR THE SANCTION OF THE 
RACING-BOARD, L.A.W., 


must be made to any member of the Racing- 
Board, indorsed by a League officer or at least 
two League members, and a full statement of the 
character of the proposed race must accompany 
the application, which must be filed at least ten 
days previous to the date of the proposed meet- 
ing, in order to allow time for investigation. 
As it is not within the power of representatives 
and consuls or other League officers to sanction 
races, it is recommended that the Bicycling 
World and The Wheel publish regularly the 
names and addresses of the members of the 
Racing-Board under the L.A.W. standing no- 
tice. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


Should the application receive the approval of 
the Board, a blank will be forwarded to the par- 
ties to whom the same is granted, which report 
must be filled out and returned to the secretary, 
accompanied by a lisPof field officers, or, better 
still, a printed programme, to be filed for refer- 
ence. The Board is required to appoint a League 
member in the immediate vicinity of the races to 
see that the rules of the League are properly 
carried out. 


FIELD OFFICERS. 

At all race-meetings it is desired that the fol- 
lowing officers be elected: a referee, two judges, 
clerk of the course, starter, and three time- 
keepers, who shall also act as scorers. At small 
race-meetings the number may be reduced ac- 
cording to circumstances, and it is not necessary 
that they be League members. But the Board 
requires that at least three time-keepers be on 
hand, one of whom shall be a member of the 
League. 


RACING—-RULES, ETC. 


The secretary was directed to have copies of 
the racing-rules and instructions printed and 
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supplied to the members of the Board for dis- 
tribution to any one making application for the 
same. Ignorance is no excuse for the violation 
of the League rules, and racing-men are warned 
that, if found competing in unauthorized games, 
they will be debarred from entering any approved 
races or the championship games of the League 
and National Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America. 


TRACK MEASUREMENT. 


The Racing-Board recommends that the official 
measurement of racing-tracks be the same as the 
English and American athletic standard, which 
is as follows: ‘‘ The measurement of tracks shall 
be made eighteen inches from the inner edge, 
which edge shall bea solid curb raised three inches 
above the level of the tracks.” In connection 
with this subject the Board wishes to state that 
it is its intention to recommend this standard to 
the Bicycle Union of England and the National 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America, so 
that the standard will be same all over the world, 
and comparison of records rendered intelligent 
and comprehensive. 

The Board recognizes all records made in the 
past on tracks exceeding this standard, up to 
three feet, until the above amendment is adopted 
by the L.A.W. board of officers; but, from in- 
formation at hand from reliable English and 
American authorities, they strongly recommend 
the eighteen inches measurement. 


CLASS HANDICAPS. 

As this subject has met with some discussion 
the matter was carefully looked into, and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages fully discussed. The 
Board deels, however, that the appointing of an 
official handicapper will tend to make future - 
handicap races satisfactory, and do away with the 
necessary evils of the class system. 


FLYING STARTS. 

As the present rules provide that a start shall be 
made from a stand-still (the competitor mounted 
on his machine, and pushed off by anattendant), 
the Board sees no reason for recommending any 
change at present. 


AMATEUR ¥V. PROFESSIONAL. 

The Racing-Board declines to sanction any 
race between an amateur and a professional, as 
tending to establish a bad precedent, and one 
not in accord with the N. A. A. A. A. The ac- 
tion of the Board in the recent Prince-Frye mat- 
ter was indorsed unanimously by the meeting. 
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ANNUAL RACE MEETING. 

In view of the fact that the two annual race 
meetings of the League have resulted in financial 
failure, it was decided to ask the Board of Offi- 
cers, at the next meeting, to amend Rule 11 of 
the Constitution, to read, ‘‘ Once a year, prefer- 
ably in autumn, there shall be held a race-meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the League and the 
National Association of Amateur Athletes, for 
which suitable championship medals shall be pro- 
vided. These races are open to all amateurs. 
There shall also be a prize offered for the League 
championship (distance one mile), which shall 
remain the property of the League until it shall 
be won three times by the same competitor.” 

There being no further business before the 
Board, the meeting adjourned at 11.45 P.M. 

FRED. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 


Prof. Benjamin Mason’s Death. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN MASON, who was reported 
among the missing at the Milwaukee fire, tele- 
graphed to her son, Mr. Elliot Mason, of this 
city, Wednesday, that she was at St. Louis 
visiting friends on the morning of the disaster, 
and announcing that her husband, Prof. Benjamin 
Mason, was lost in the burned hotel. Mrs. 
Mason immediately started for the scene of the 
conflagration on hearing the sad news. Mr. 
Mason had been for a short time Professor of 
English Literature and the English Language at 
the German-American Academy in Milwaukee, 
and was just entering upon his second term of 
service there. Prof. Mason had many friends 
in this city, especially in literary circles. That 
he was appreciated in Milwaukee is evident from 
the many telegrams of condolence and expressions 
of sorrow at his loss, as well as testifying to his 
brilliant literary accomplishments, that have been 
received by his near relatives in this city. Prof. 
Mason leaves a family of foug children and a 
widow. Two sons, Mr. Elliot Mason and Mr. 
Crawford Mason, reside in this city, and are the 
managers of the Columbia Bicycle School, at No. 
214 East Thirty-fourth street, all the male 
children of the family having taken a great in- 
terest in athletic sports. Even Prof. Mason him- 
self only last summer ran foot-races with his 
sons at the sea-shore, and was an expert bicycle- 
rider. His health was excellent and his constitu- 
tion robust. On leaving for the West, his sons 
wanted him to take a tricycle; but he answered 
that ‘‘ tricycles were for old ladies,” and demanded 
the two-wheeled vehicle. Of the two daughters 
in the family, one is married to Mr. George 
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Mirick, of this city, and the other, Miss Anita 
Mason, is the well-known concert singer. — 
NV. Y. Times, Fan. 12. 


THE annual meeting of the San Francisco Bi- 
cycle Club was held on Thursday evening. Roll- 
call showed a large attendance. The President 
and secretary presented their annual reports, 
after which the following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Columbus 
Waterhouse; Captain, Henry London; First 
Lieutenant, John C.’Quinn; Second Lieutenant, 
F. A. McLaughlin; Secretary and Treasurer, 
George J. Hobe; Bugler, John W. Gibson. 
J. W. Kerr and Alfred H. Cables were elected to 
serve as a Club Committee. After tendering a 
vote of thanks to the Park Commissioners and 
to the retiring officers, the club adjourned to 
Campi’s restaurant, where a collation was served 
to which ample justice was done. The follow- 
ing toasts were drunk: ‘‘ The President of the 
Club,” responded to by Mr. Waterhouse; ‘‘ Ex- 
Captain Eggers and Wife,” responded to by H. 
C. Eggers; ‘‘ Mr. Aldrich, Our Absent Friend,” 
‘‘Our Worthy Secretary,” responded to by 
George J. Hope; ‘*‘ The Oakland Bicycle Club,” 
responded to by Captain Strong; ‘‘ The Pio- 
neer,” responded to by H. de Clairmont; ‘* The 
Wheel,” responded to by J. Sanderson. — San 
Frbncisco Chronicle, Fan. 20, 1883. 


THE New Haven Bicycle Club held its fourth 
annual meeting at its head-quarters, 42 Center 
street, Wednesday evening, January 24, and 
elected the following officers: M. F. Tyler, Pres- 
ident; S. A. Marsden, Captain; T. R. Ackrill, 
First Lieutenant ; J. W. Jewett, Second Lieutenant 
and Treasurer ; Robert Christie, Secretary ; F. W. 
Joyce, Standard-Bearer ; W. H. Thomas, Bugler ; 
H. D. Clark, Club Committee. At present there 
are thirty members in the club. The financial 
condition is satisfactory, the reports showing 
that there is a balance in the treasury of fifty 
dollars. Later in the season the club will give a 
select sociable, the date and place yet to be an- 
nounced. Every one of the thirty members of 
the club owns a machine ; and when the weather 
permits, and the roads are in reasonable condition, 
club-runs will be resumed. The coming season 
will see the organization greatly strengthened in 
membership, as there are evidences that many 
outsiders will seek to join. 


A BicycLe club has been formed in Hyde 
Park. The officers are as follows: President, 
T. O. Walter; Captain, A. D. Hale; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. D. Smith. 
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WE give below a clause from the much-talked- 
of bill brought forward in “the Ohio Legislature, 
by Representative Green, of Shelby, which, 
through the efforts of wheelmen, will probably 
never get further than the committee-room : — 

And any person using or riding a bicycle, tricycle, 
or velocipede upon or along any public road or street, 
shall, on seeing any person driving or riding any 
horse or horses thereon, from any direction, toward 


him, dismount at least twenty-five feet away from 

such horse or horses, and pass the same on foot, or 
: 

permit the person managing the same to drive or ride 


past him, while so dismounted; and any person using 
a bicycle, tricycle, or velocipede, and failing to comply 
with the provisions of this section in regard to the 
same, shall be liable for all damages sustained in 
person or property, in any manner, by reason of such 
person failing so to do, and shall also, on conviction 
of failing to comply with the provisions hereof re- 
garding bicycles, tricycles, and velocipedes, be fined 
not less than one nor more than five dollars; but no 
person using an engine, bicycle, tricycle, or velocipede, 
shall be required to wait or suspend his business to 
permit persons to pass, as herein provided, beyond a 
reasonable time. 


THE Salt Lake Bicycle Club was organized 
about two years ago, and has a membership of 
fifteen. The roads about Salt Lake City have 
been in good condition nearly all winter, and the 
club have taken advantage of this fact. ‘Phe 
present officers are as follows: President, G. H. 


Taylor; Vice-President, Ed. McClellan; Secre-, 


tary, James E. Jennings; Captain, D. L. Davis; 
Sub-Captain, H. Cuttler. 


A Cus has been formed at Oberlin, O., called 
the Oberlin College Bicycle Club. Officers: 
President, C. H. Scott; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Gerald S. Lee; Captain, Walter Stone ; Lieuten- 
ant, J. E. Williams. 


Mr. E. L. DAVENPORT, well known by many 
riders as a brother wheelman, has recently en- 
tered into an engagement with the Madison 
Square Theatre Company. We extend our 
wishes for his success in this new undertaking. 


Mk. FosTER, President of the Badgeless Club, of 
Baltimore, was recently in Cincinnati, and at- 
tended the races which came off in that city 
Jan. 18. 


VILLION and wife, and Mendoza, who are now 
travelling with the Devene troupe, are practising 
the single-wheel act. They have a single wheel, 
in every way the same as the large wheel of a 
bicycle, without the backbone, of course, and they 
propose to do some startling riding next season 
on the novel machine. 
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THE Zimes-Star of Cincinnati, publishes a 
‘*special despatch from Philadelphia,” in which 
it is stated that Jabez Holman has been arrested 
on the charge of having aided in drugging and 


. robbing Fred Rollinson, ex-champion bicyclist. 


THE Cleveland Bicycle Riding-School was 
opened to the public Monday, Jan. 22. This 
hall is one hundred feet long, and forty-six wide. 


Last week witnessed an accession to the ranks 
of the Benedicts in the person of Herman C. 
Eggers, ex-Captain of the San Francisco Bicycle 
Club, and racing champion of the Pacific coast. 
A large number of friends assembled at Saratoga 
Hall in response to neat invitations ; and, after an 
hour of social conversation, the party entered the 
parlors connected with the hall, and witnessed 
the ceremony. After congratulations, an hour’s 
dancing was followed by supper, dancing being 
again pursued and continued until the small 
hours, when the party separated with many wishes 
for the future happiness of the contracting par- 
ties. — Breeder and Sportsman, Fan. 6. 


THE races held Friday night at the Exposition 
track, under the auspices of the Kentucky Club, 
were well attended. The first thing on the pro- 
gramme was a club-drill, well executed by eight 
members of the club. This was followed by a 
splended exhibition of fancy riding by Huber on 
his Star and Chas. Jenkins on his Expert. Then 
came the two-mile race, two entries, — Young and 
Wells. Young won in 8.074, Wells claiming a 
foul, which Young admitted to be accidental. 
Race given to Young. Second race, the great 
five-mile race. Entries: Crawford, of Louis- 
ville ; Crawford, of Chicago; and Reed, of Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago fell on the third lap of the 
third mile, and withdrew. Reed was never in the 
race, and Louisville had his own way. Time was 
as follows: 1 mile, 3.32; 2 miles, 7.13; 3 miles, 
10.42; 4 miles, 14.20; 5 miles, 17.58. 


WE clip this notice from the Zvening Tele- 

graph, of January 12th: — 
MARRIED. 

BLAKISTON —JOHN.— At Trinity Church, West Phila- 
delphia, Thursday, January 11, by the Rev. J Henry Morton, 
Miss Annie P. John and Horace A. Blakiston, both of Phil- 
adel phia. 

Mr. Blakiston.is, and has been since its organ- 
ization, Secretary of the Philadelphia Bicycle 
Club, and was one of the first bicycle-riders in 
that city, having a road record of no small 
amount. } 


ROCKFORD, Ill., now has a club. G. L. Wil- 
kins is President, and L. S. Thomas, Secretary. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THE New Year’s greeting of La Revue Veloct- 
pedigue and La Velocipedie [ilustrée, the new 
illustrated French journal, has been received. 
E. Forestier is editor, R. Rigoley, manager, and 
F. Gébert furnishes the illustrations. 
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In the ‘Synopsis of all-day runs,” in the 
January number of THE WHEELMAN, occurred a 
slight error. Mr. Thomas Midgley made his run 
of 179 miles upon an Expert, and not on a 
Matchless, as was there stated. 


‘ BOOK NOTICES. 


The English People in its Three Homes, and 
Other Lectures.! 


In these lectures Mr. Freeman has said nothing 
new. He has only reiterated what he has been writing 
for the last twenty years. No doubt these lectures were 
very pleasing and instructive to the hearer; but to 


the reader they seem very much diluted, especially 


the first course. Whole chapters are occupied with 


stating and re-stating, in a great variety of forms, but 
one idea. Mr. Freeman seems to think that either 
his system of treating English history is totally un- 
known and seems unnatural to us, or else that we are 
unacquainted with the early history of our mother 
country. However, everything is said in such a 
pleasing and candid way, that one is willing to over- 
look minor faults. In the second course of lectures 
there is less of that diffuseness so objectionable in 
the first course, although even here it is occasionally 
found. It consists of six lectures, whose subjects 
are: “Causes and their Effects,” “The Democratic 
City,” “ The Aristocratic City, “The Ruling City and 
its Empire,” “The Elder and the Newer England,” 
and “ Rome Transplanted.” 
Athens, the aristocratic city Rome, the ruling city and 
its empire is Rome with Venice and Bern. In these 
lectures Mr. Freeman applies the lessons of history to 
the problems of to-day, and does it well. The identity 


of the English race in its three homes is well brought 


The democratic city is 


out; and we are inclined to believe with him that, 
despite the Norman, the Irish, the German, the Sclav, 
and other heterogeneous elements which are com- 
mingled with us, we are still English by the inherent 
forces of character, language, and associations. 

Mr. Freeman is a sound and vigorous thinker, and 
whatever he says is worthy of consideration. His 
remarks on American institutions and politics are 
especially worthy of notice, and will perhaps be found 
instructing, as political history has been his favorite 
study. And yet we do not think he distinguishes 
clearly and definitely the difference between a repub- 
lican government like ours and a government like 
that of England. 

He believes the stability of our government depends 
upon a strong, well-organized machine, which is just 

1 Lectures to American audiences. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. I. The English People in its Three Homes. II. 


The Practical Bearings of General European History. 
Philadelphia: Porter and. Coates. 


what we do mot believe in. Being an Englishman, 
however, we could hardly expect him to believe 
differently. 

The work is one of great value both to the scholar 
and the general reader. It is a vigorous candid ex- 
position of Mr. Freeman’s theory of English history, 
which we believe to be the correct one. 


Kennedy’s ‘‘ John Greenleaf Whittier.” ' 


With commendable enterprise, Mr. Casino engaged 
Mr. Kennedy to write a biography of Whittier soon 
after Mr. Kennedy’s “ Life of Longfellow ” was pub- 
lished. The excellence of the latter work leads us to 
expect a good book, and we are not disappointed. 
Mr. Kennedy divides his work into two parts. The 
first eight chapters treat of the outward doings and 
opinions and general facts of Whittier’s life; the 
second part treats of his genius and writings. 

No one will complain of the execution of the first 
part of the work. Mr. Kennedy writes in a dis- 
passionate, straightforward manner, and writes com- 
prehensively too. The principal facts in Whittier’s 
life are set forth clearly, and in their pr@per relations. 
In the second part of the work the writer lets us see 
more of Kennedy; and while we like the candid way 
in which the author throws side-lights on his opinions, 
we can conceive of those who differ radically from 
his views to conceive a distaste for the really critica] 
and just portions of the work. Overlooking these 
slight mannerisms of thought, the entire work is just 
what is needed by those who are familiar with the 
poetry of Whittier, and love the poet. 


James Fenimore Cooper.’ 


THE latest issue -of “ American Men of Letters 
Series ” is the volume before us. 

As we learn from the preface, Cooper, on his death- 
bed, “enjoined his family to permit no authorized 
account of his life to be prepared.” On account of 
this fact, no biography of this great novelist has here- 
tofore appeared. Still, this does not seem to have 
hindered Prof. Lounsbury from giving a full sketch of 


Cooper’s life and writings. The very clearness and 


1John Greenleaf Whittier. His Life, Genius, and 
Writings. By W. Sloane Kennedy. [S. E. Casino, $1.50.] 

2James Fenimore Cooper, by Thomas R, Lounsbury, 
Professor of English in Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1883. 
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succintness of the biography shows that nothing of 
importance has been omitted. 

The outlines of J. Fennimore Cooper’s life, and the 
real features of his personality, are not generally 
known; and this book will be gladly welcomed by all 
interested in our literature. 

That the biography of one who was so much a part 
of American literature of fifty years ago, and who had so 
much influence upon it, should be so long unwritten 
is only atoned by the production of such a really ex- 
cellent one as this by Prof. Lounsbury. It is a model 
of its class. Written in no spirit of partisanship, but 
in a calm, unprejudiced manner, he neither aims to 
concealin the least Cooper’s faults, nor magnify his 
good qualities. In spite of the many slanderous state- 
ments made about Cooper during the latter part of his 
life, while engaged in those interminable lawsuits, 
Prof. Lounsbury is satisfied, and we all must be, with 
the fact that those who knew him best loved him best. 
Cooper, no doubt, was too quick to take up any petty 
charge, and fight as if in behalf of a great principle. 
Still we cannot but admire the sturdy persistence with 
which he put down every opprobrious accusation and 
criticism connected with the Mile-End controversy, 
the “Naval History,” and the lawsuits which fol- 
lowed. The story of these trials, which followed one 
another in quick succession for several years, and in 
which Cooper nearly always pleaded his own cause, is 
full of interest, and shows a great deal of the real 
character and power of the man. It is well that 
the years have disconnected Cooper’s name from 
these scenes; for their result was injurious to his 
fame as a writer and his reputation as a man, even 
though, as wgread these pages, we see that he really 
triumphed. . 

Prof. Lounsbury has a remarkably clear and in- 
Everything is put in good light, and 
The criticisms 
upon Cooper’s novels are incisive, and made with an 


teresting style. 
can be seen for what it is worth. 


air of impartiality that is convincing of their sound- 
ness. Prof. Lounsbury has given us one of the best 
biographies of a literary man that has been written in 
America, showing at once the literary and private 


life and personal character of Cooper. 


Conway’s “Emerson at Home and Abroad.’’! 

Mr. Conway’s book is well adapted for two classes 
of readers: Those who know little of Emerson, and 
wish to learn the general facts of his life, the secret 
of his influence, and the general trend of his teach- 
ings; and those who know and love Emerson. The 
author received his first intellectual impulse from 
reading one of Emerson’s essays. From his youth 
he studied Emerson’s writings, in early manhood met 


Emerson and conceived for him a deep love and 
admiration. 


From this intimate acquaintance he is able to draw 


1Emerson at Home and Abroad. Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. Boston: James R. Osgood &Co. $1.50. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


a consistent and satisfactory portrait of the Concord 
philosopher. The main incidents of Emerson’s life 
are set forth in a clear manner. 

The relations between Emerson and Carlyle are 
well set forth. 
than his words, when, in the evening after his inaugu- 
ration as Lord Rector at Edinburgh, he told me of this 
visit. ‘Hecame from Dumfries in an old rusty gig, — 


“Carlyle’s tones were tenderer even 


I had never 
heard of him; he gave us his brief biography. We took 
a walk while dinner was prepared. 


came one day and vanished the next. 


We gave him 
I did not then 
adequately recognize Emerson’s genius; but she and 


welcome; we were glad to see him. 


I thought him a beautiful soul, and he was always a 
very pleasant object to us in the distance. Now and 
then a letter still comes from him; and amid the 
smoke and mist of the world it is always as a window 
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flung open in the azure. The book contains 
charming pictures of Nathaniel and Sophia Haw- 
thorne, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Thoreau, and others 
whose names are worthy of such companionship. 
Bright pictures of Emerson’s home life are given. 
The work is one which leaves the impression of 
wholeness on the mind of the reader. 


Ruth Eliott’s Dream.’ 


“ A story for girls,” by Mary Lakeman, under the 
above title, is a tastefully bound and printed book. 
It is a simple story of every-day life among an ordi- 
nary class of people. No incidents raise the interest 
above a monotonous level, which isa little wearisome. 
The best portions of the book are the descriptions of 
scenes, which the writer brings out in a quiet but 
pleasing style. Everything about the story is pure 
and healthful; but these characteristics are not strong- 
ly enough presented to be of much value, or to be 
impressed upon the reader’s mind. The story is not 
a unit. Ruth Eliott does not appear very often, and, 
when she does, the character is not made a central 
one at all, though the title of the book would seem to 
indicate this. There is no distinct line of argument, 
Many characters are 
As 


we have said, there is a pure, innocent atmosphere 


nor does the story reqyire any. 
brought in,— none made especially prominent. 


about the whole story, which partially, if not wholly, 
makes up for the lack of other features of less im- 
portance in a book of this kind. 


Whist, or Bumble-Puppy ?? 


‘“‘ BUMBLE-Puppy is persisting to play whist either 
in utter ignorance of all its known principles, or in 
defiance of them, or both.” The writer says in the 
preface that he does not presume to teach the present 


1Ruth Eliott’s Dream, A Story for Girls. 
Lakeman. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1883. 

2 Whist, or Bumble-Puppy? Ten Lectures Addressed to 
Children. By Pembridge. From the Second London Edi- 
tion. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1883. 


By Mary 











BOOK NOTICES. 


generation, who are so well acquainted with the game, 
and so calls the book “Ten Lectures Addressed to 
Children.” 

“Whist, or Bumble-Puppy,” republished here by 
Roberts Bros., was well received in England. Its 
humor, its sarcastic drollery, together with the evi- 
dent soundness of its maxims, make it amusing and 
instructive. 
lieve many American whist-players who have rebelled 
against some of the incongruities and complexities of 
of several years ago, 
but yet found no sympathy with the spirit of revolu- 


Some of its suggestions will quite re- 


the “ modern scientific game” 


Pembridge makes everything plain, and makes 
his own opinions all the more telling by ludicrous 


tion. 


mock-serious remarks about the absurdity of some of 
the rules which he opposes. Whist-players will find 
this little book full of practical hints, written in most 
entertaining style, something decidedly new in books 
of this kind, which are usually dry and uninteresting. 


Living Truths.! 


CHARLES KINGSLEY was a man after a wheelman’s 
own heart. 
of the work before us, ‘“ He preached a red-blooded 
goodness.” 

There is the ring of the old viking spirit in all his 
works; the thought is there, although half-concealed, 
that living is living only when the life-blood leaps 


As Howells expresses it in the preface 


like a torrent through the veins, and in the face of 
faults too manifest, one would rather be a Hereward 
than take a city. 

He believed what no scientist dare deny, that a 
perfect brain is a physical possession, not a spiritual 
one. That he who breaks one of nature’s laws is 
guilty of all, and the whole universe, as it were, is in 
arms against him. 

He wrote: “ Without well-filled lungs robust health 
‘ is impossible. And if any one shall answer, ‘We do 
not want robust health so much as intellectual attain- 
ments; —the mortal body, being the lower organ, 
must take its chance, and be even sacrificed, if need 
be, to the higher organ — the immortal mind’; —to 
such I reply, you cannot do it. The laws of nature, 
which are the express will of God, laugh such 
attempts to scorn. Every organ of the body is 
formed out of the blood; and if the blood be vitiated, 
every organ suffers in proportion to its delicacy; and 
the brain, being the most delicate and highly special- 
ized of all organs, suffers most and soonest of all.” 

This is sound doctrine for priest and layman, — doc- 
trine never needed more than in this age of steam, 

1Spare Minute Series. Living Truths, from the writings 


of Charles Kingsley. Edited by E. E. Brown, with an in- 
troduction by W. D. Howells. “Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
1882. 2 
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and this book of extracts contains between its dark- 
red covers a multitude of sermons from that text, * 
“In spite of all man’s sin, the world does prosper. 
- . . In spite of all, God is stronger than the 
devil!” And we may add, that muscul- Christianity 
is as antagonistic to pessimism as light is to darkness. 


Calendars. 


THE Longfellow & Emerson Calendars (Houghton 
Mifflin, & Co.) are am yng the most tasteful that have 
been issued this season. The selections are well 
chosen from the best works of these great men, one 
for each day in the year. The back in each case 
presents a portrait of the author, and views of his 
home and haunts. 

Kate Sanborn’s Sunshine Calendar is also beauti- 
fully and artistically gotten up. It is similar to the 
others in form, but the quotations are from various 
authors. 


Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall.! 


MACMILLAN & Co. have recently published these 
two choicest of the works of Irving, in a cheap form, 
similar to the Franklin Square Library, with numer- 
ous illustrations by Caldecott. 
quaint and well suited to the subject-matter, and add 
a new charm to these American classics. 


The illustrations are 


Books Received. 


First GERMAN Book, after the Natural or Pestalozzian 
Method for Schools and Home Instruction. By James H. 
Worman, A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Tue StTi1LLt-HunTER. By Thomas S. Van Dyke, author 


of “The Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California,” etc. New . 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1883. 
How To UsE Woop-workINnG Toots. A Manual. Bos- 


ton: Ginn & Heath, for the Industrial School Association. 
1882. ‘ 

Room AT THE Top; oR, How To REACH Success, Hap. 
PINESS, FAME, AND Fortune. Compiled by A. Craig. 
Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 1883. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’s HAMMER. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., author of ‘“ Preadamites,” etc., etc. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1882. 

PockET MANUAL OF RULES OF ORDER FOR DELIBER- 
ATIVE ASSEMBLIES. By Henry M. Robert, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S.A. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1883. 

LEcTURES TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES. The English 
People in its Three Homes. By Edward A. Fréeman. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 1882. 


1QOld Christmas, from Washington Irving’s Sketch Books. 
With upwards of one hundred illustrations by R. Caldecott. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

1 Bracebridge Hall. With one hundred and twenty illus- 
trations by R. Caldecott. London: Macmillan & Co. 1SS2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
FINE TAILORING. 


WETMORE & STORY, - 


- 33 Essex Street, Boston. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





PLymouta Putpir 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET EDITION OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons in Plymouth Charch. 
The only issue authorized by Mr. BEECHER; prin- 


ted from ELLINWoop’s STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS. 
No. 1 of this New Series was published Oct. 11, 1882. 


**A more vital, inspiriting, attractive form of religious 
instruction it would not be easy to find, even in these days 
when ‘the pulpit’ is awaking to the fact that ‘the pew’ has 


become a reading, thinking, independent personality.”"— 
Dover Morning Star, N. H. 

Price, SINGLE Corirs, 7 cents, of any Book- 
seller or Newsdealer. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2; 
to CLERGYMEN or THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, $1.70. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number, but it is 
better to begin with the Volume. Back numbers can 
be supplied. 


De@SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION.“@g 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


“WHE BEST 


American publication devoted to Hy- 
giene.”’—New York Herald. 


THE SANITARIAN. 


{e"‘‘ This Magazine is necessary to all 
persons who would be abreast with the best 
means of preserving and promoting health. 
And here it may be observed, it isa great 
mistake to suppose THE SANITARIAN is ex- 
clusively intended for physicians and other 
scientific readers ; it is adapted to and may 
be read with profit by all who can read.”’ 
— The Church News. 

{= ** Considering its eminently practical 
and useful character, THE SANITARIAN 
should find its way into every considerate 
home in the land.”,"—W. 2% Zrade Re- 
porter. 

Published weekly. $4.00 a year; 10 
cents a number. To be had of all News- 
dealers. 


New York: A. N. BELL. 





$2.80 


Will make you a subscriber for one year to both 


THE WHEEL,~ - 


An eight page weekly journal of ’Cycling News, and 


THE WHEELMAN, 


An eighty page illustrated monthly magazine of 
*Cycling Literature. 
Regular price—The Wheel, $1.50; The Wheelman, 
$2.00. Club price, $2.50. Send subscriptions to 


THE WHEELMAN Co.,, 
608 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


A MARINE BICYCLE. 


We alsowanta 48 or 50 in. Wheel of any make. 
H.L.SHAW &CO., - EE. Saginaw, Mich. 








A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 

By the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 
Joun C. Suarp, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 
Cus or Boston, Mass. 

With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in:Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 

Price, $2.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN, 





“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER, 
By Cas. E. PRATT. 

A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred andsixty-one pages. Boundin leather- 
ette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE WHEELMAN. 


FOR SALE. 


45 INCH SPECIAL COLUMBIA. NEW. 
Two Stands, Cnain Lock, Packing Box. 
Address, where bicycle may be seen, 
J, A. CURLEY, 57 Foundry St., Boston. 
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THE HARRINGTON CRADLE SPRING 


Is a great favorite with wheelmen, and is very easy, especial 
ly over pavements and stony roads. 





PRICE LIST. 

For Bicycles, all bright, - 
= enameled, - 

“5 nickeled, - 


THE ACME STAND. 


This ingenious and popular stand for holding the bicycle upright, in either a nominal or inverted position 
as shown in the cuts, is made of wrought-iron rods, bent to peculiar shape for the purpose, consisting of only 
three parts, and with rubber nanomnge to prevent marring the machine. 








They are the most convenient and satisfactory of any instrument for holding the bicycleevermade They 
take little room, are pisces carried, and hold the bicycle perfectly and stably. Price, $2.00. 


The BICYCLE BUNDLE and BOOK CARRIER. 


A neat and simple device for carrying a coat, bundle or book; 
light in weight, readily detachable, and so fixed to the bicycle as not 
to interfere with the use of the brake, or “with legs over the 
handles.” 





PRICE. 
Bundle Carrier, - : - $075 
Book - : - I 00 


WAHKUN CEMENT. 


For mending cuts in tires, the only suitable article for the purpose, as the ordinary rubber cement can be 
used with success only by a rubber manufacturer. Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


The Convertible Lantern. 


We have ha@designed and patented, and made 
expressly for us, a large, beautiful and effective 
lantern, which may be used either as a hub lan 
tern or as a head lantern at the will of the rider, 
being provided with neat, reliable, and readily 
adjustable fastenings for either purpose. 

This conveytible lantern is of extra large size, 
handsome design and finish, opens at the back, 
has large wick and oil receptacle, effective spring 
wick retainer, a parabolic reflector in two parts, 
the larger front being of peculiar surface, and 
the whole finely plated and polished. 


It has red and green side lights, and a small red rear light. The holding attachments are constructed 
with triple security fastenings, and so arranged as to hang in a position to throw the light to the best advantage 
on the road before the rider. 


PRICES. 


Japanned, . r ° ‘ ‘ . $4.00 
Nickel Plated, ‘ : 4.50 
Attachments for Head Lamp, extra . 1.00 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BRITISH 


CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





For BICYCLES, PETITE TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A full line constantly on hand. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists, 





New York & New England Railroad. 


The only Line running Through Cars between 


. Philadelphia, Baltimore and 

BOSTON, ) Washington * without change. 

Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. daily. Returning, leaves 
Washington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.55 A. 


The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 


Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
.22 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
fork, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7.55 A. 

* This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


re train, with Drawing Room Cars, leaves Boston 
7.00 P. arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
ing an ae new steamer City OF WORCESTER, Mond ays, 
Wednesd: iys, and Fridays; and Crty or New York Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River, New York, at 5 P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Boston at 7.55 A. M. Good night’s rest on the boat. 


EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, 
Leave Boston 9.00 A. M. » arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 


° “we? 1.20 P. M. 
se “ 3.30 P. M. ii “ 5. 20 “ 


“ tf 0.00 ih “ “ 7. 35 “ 
Leave Providence 8. 45 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 
11. ” “12.55 P. M. 

1. na PM, «6 vad ass 
4-30 “ “ Ld 6.10 i 

Ask for Tickets via N. Y. & N. E. R. R. 
Office 322 Washington St. Depot foot Summer St., Boston. 

S. M. PELTON, Jr., A.C. KENDALL, 

Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


“ “ 
“ “ 














ati 
The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. JENKINS, Eprror. 
CHAS, E. PRATT, -:- + - Eptror1at ContrisuTor. 
EDWIN OLIVER, BusINEsSS MANAGER. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 





« The Wheelman 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


oF 


Bicycling and Tricycling 


Literature and News. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


ARTICLES, illustrated by the best Artists; 
ESSAYS; STORIES; SKETCHES; 
POEMS, and a summary of 
WHEEL NEWS. 


Its list of contributors embraces many 
eminent and able writers. 


Every Wheelman should subscribe for it. 
Terms — One Year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 20 cts. 


Agents wanted everywhere to take sub- 
scriptions. Liberal Commissions. 
Send 20 cts. for sample copy 
and terms. 


THE WHEELMAN CO,, 
608 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Wheelman Club List for 1883. 


THE WHEELMAN 


Reg. Price. Club Price. 


- $6 00 $5 :00 


600 500 


And Harper’s Monthly, . 
Weekly, . 


66 6s 


66 66 


Bazar, 6 00 


Nn 


** ‘Young People, 3 50 
The Atlantic Monthly, 6 oo 
‘* Century, 6 00 
St. Nicholas, - 5 00 
The Continent, 6 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 5 00 


Wide Awake,. . . 4 50 


6h ME HK w 


Littel’s Living Age, . 10 00 


‘¢ The Wheel, 3 50 


2 50 


This is a rare chance to secure two 
first-class Magazines at only a slight 
addition to the cost of one. 


Send in your Subscription at once to 
begin with the December number of THE 
WHEELMAN, the first 
chapters of ‘‘ A Flying Dutchman,”’ by 
Minimum, and ‘A Shadow Love,” by 
Charles Richards Dodge. 


and secure 


Subscriptions may begin with any 
number. 

Back numbers can always be supplied. 
When sending in, de sure to state the No. 
of each periodical you want your sub- 
scription to commence with. 

N.B.— Money should be sent by Post 
Office order or Draft. 


THE WHEELMAN CO, 
No. 608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THIRD YEAR. 


THD AGRCOLIURAL REVIEW 


And JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A Magazine Devoted to Agriculture 
and Industry. 
Pronounced by the Press and the-highest individual author- 


ities the best practical publication issued. 


Contains Exhaustive Articles on Agricultural Practice 
and Science by the ablest writers and experts 
of America and Europe 


Each Issue worth more than the price of a whole 
Year’s Subscription. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR. 


Address, JOS. H. REALL, Editor & Publisher, 
32 PARK ROW, “ World Building,” NEW YORK. 





FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


SUNDAY COURIER 


Established 18485. 


OF FICE, 23 DEY ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 





oF Sa Fe ON 5B one 























THE BROOKLYN BICYCLE CO., 
LIMITED. 
161 & 163 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. L. SAMSON, Secy. G. R. BIDWELL, -Gen/. Mgr. 


American and English Bicycles and sundries always 
in stock. 

Large Riding Hall, ample storage room. 
ing in all its branches. 


ARCHERY AND TENNIS NEWS. 


Published semi-monthly from June to December, and 
monthly from December to June. 


Repair- 





The only Journal devoted to those Pastimes. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. 
Address, ARCHERY anp TENNIS NEWS, 
P.O. Box 1030. New York City. 


BIcrcLes. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send for the PopzE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY’S 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 
Quoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Bats, Dog Food and F ‘lea Exterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catalogues Free. Subscriptions ‘to THE 
WHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. KITTREDGE+& co. 








AGENTS FOR BICYCLES, ETC. 


G. W. ROUSE & SON, 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 
GEORGE T. READ, Belfast, Maine. 
FOSTER & CO., 1S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
A. E. WOOD, Northboro, Mass. 
H. B. MARTIN, Kansas City, Mo. 
O. A. FAIRCHILD, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
GILMAN BROS., Nashua, N. H. 
WM. C. SCRIBNER, Washington, D. C. 
H. L. SHAW & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 
- VAN EPS, Somerville, N. J. 
W. J. GORDON, Wilmington, N.C. 
GEORGE E. DORR, Greenwich, N. Y. 
E. I. HORSMAN, So Williams Street, New York City. 
ELLIOTT MASON, 214 and 216 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 
C. J. KRAG, Columbus, Ohio. 
DAVIS & HUNT, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GUMP BROs., Dayton, Ohio. 
FRANK P. MILLER, Fremont, Ohio. 
H. B. HART, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 
S. M. WOODBURN, M. D., Towanda, Pa, 
FRANK C. BISSELL, Neenah, Wis. 
FRED. P. EDMANS, 66 King Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Cc. K. ALLEY, with S. S. Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
C.A. HAZLETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 
C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 
HORACE BEDDO, 422 qth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
B. KITTREDGE & CO. +» 166 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. N. DWIGHT, Batavia, N. Y. 
PETER DuMONT, New Brunswick, N. J. 
S. H. POOL, Rochester, N.Y, 
EMORY P. ROBINSON, Sidney, O. 
W. H. LONGSTREET, Elmirs ly N. wv; 
Cc. E. FITCHENER, Binghamton, N. Y. 
RICHARD GAR VEY, 405 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
BARNES & DAVIS, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
FRANK P. SCEARCE, Lexington, Ky. 





Great Reduction, only 52 Cents a year, formerly $5.00. 


8 page, 48 column Family Newspaper. 
Has the largest circulation of any Weekly in the New England States, 


all sections. 


Sample copy, § cents. 


Only paper of its kind in the New England States. 
Every family should haveit. Agents wanted in 


Address HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston. 





H. C. BLUE & CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per cent. 
Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. Our Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors in the city. 


Uniforms of every description. 
LIVERY at modern prices. 


POLICE, FIREMEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS and 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


Samples by mail on application. 





























Tue “EXPERT” 


AND THE 


= Standard Columbia Bicicles, 


The former with more specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
machines, are constructed with the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and best 
adapted material, on scientific principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
stanchness, reliability, beauty, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
attested by long use, in greater numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
qualities are approved by most experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

We have these machines constantly in stock, in‘all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen before 
purchasing new “mounts” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
CENT STAMP FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricycles and’ Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light, 2 7 Elegant Woodwork, 





Quiet, Ante S LL wx Easy Running, 

Simple, agente i sich Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, z : 5) “Fe Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, G " | | A é a Pearl-Stitch. 


The most complete machines in all < ee E 
respects ever offered to the Public. . aad For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





Season Tickets for 30 days, $3 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 








Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 




















